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PREFACE 


HEN the following pages were already in 
manuscript, I found the main thought 

with which they had been written expressed 
for me better than I could express it myself 
in a deeply interesting paper read by Professor 
Sanday at the Chichester Diocesan Conference, 
and subsequently published in the Guardian 
of November 22, 1905, on “The Gospels in the 
Light of Recent Historical Criticism.” After 
drawing attention to the destructive criticism 
of the Continent, Dr. Sanday very pertinently 
observes, that what that criticism leaves intact 
may certainly be regarded as an_ irreducible 
minimum. He continues, “ What is now left 
us, we may be sure, is built upon the solid 
rock; the gates of Hades itself will not prevail 
against it. But what does this rescued matter 
contain? It contains two things which I be- 
lieve will be found to be the key to all the 
rest. The scholars to whom I have been re- 


ferring are agreed—or, if they are all not yet 
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quite agreed, they are bound to become so in 
the long run—that our Lord really believed 
Himself to be the Messiah, and that He also 
believed Himself to be in a unique sense Son 
of God. There may be dispute over what we 
mean by ‘unique sense. It is allowed that our 
Lord Jesus Christ drew a clear distinction 
between Himself and all the children of men. 
That is the foundation-stone of the Creeds. 
Grant us that, and the rest will follow.” 

Such being the main thought, the immediate 
aim of the book has been to support the belief 
that the language of Self-assertion recorded in 
the Gospels is, substantially, the language of 
Jesus Himself—an essential element in “the 
Marvellous Life, which is the puzzle of history” 
—and so to place once more, in the fullest light, 
the great alternative that Jesus Christ was 
either truly Divine or not ideal Man. ‘The 
aim of modern theology,” says Professor Oswald 
Dykes, “has been to understand Jesus of 
Nazareth as an historical Personality in the 
setting of His age’s environment, the actual 
incidents of His career, His aims and His 
limitations, above all in the development of 
‘His inner life and Messianic consciousness” 
(Expository Times, “The Person of our Lord,” 
December, 1905, p. 107). As a very humble and 
imperfect contribution to this great subject, 
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this volume is put forth. No one can be more 
deeply conscious than the writer how inade- 
quately the subject has been treated, but his 
words will not represent altogether wasted 
labour if they draw attention afresh to the 
impossibility of stopping where rationalism bids 
us stop—the impossibility, that is, of acknow- 
ledging the perfect Manhood, whilst ignoring 
the Godhead, of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

It may be objected that some of the following 
pages are overburdened with footnotes, and 
probably, from a literary point of view, the 
objection is a valid one. The writer would 
plead as his justification that, whilst a theo- 
logian of established reputation may, without 
presumption, embody in his statements the 
thoughts of others with a bare reference of 
acknowledgment, an unknown author feels it 
necessary to support his views by more detailed 
reference to authority, which can only be 
effectually done by quotation. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE THEORY OF ILLUSION 


ih ian and more the battle of belief rages 

round the person of Christ. The Church, 
with rightly guided instinct, plants her standard 
and takes up her position there. ‘“‘ What think 
ye of Christ, whose Son is he?” is the question 
that has to be dealt with age after age. The 
reply to that question has, from the first, been 
bound up with our Lord’s own estimate of Him- 
self and His mission, or what the Church has 
believed to be such. The answer of the early 
Church was decisive. With full belief in the 
trustworthiness of the Gospels, the verdict was, 
Aut Deus, aut non homo bonus. If the word 
bonus may be taken to mean moral equilibrium 
as well as moral integrity, this well-known 
Saying (on the assumption that the Gospels 
are authentic) can be as confidently used to-day 
as at any previous time. Our Lord’s Self- 
assertion, if a fact, is one of two things. It 
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is either an incontrovertible witness to the 
Church’s faith in the Incarnation; or, on the 
other hand, it was a mistake, the fruit of 
illusion, and, as such, an ample justification 
of rationalism, and rationalism of the most 
naturalistic type.* 


* In what, I suppose, even after forty years, is the English 
classic on this subject, namely, Dr. Liddon’s Bampton Lectures 
on The Dwinity of owr Lord (chap. iv. and other parts), the 
possibility of our Lord’s sanity being questioned is regarded 
and treated as remote (see p. 208, ed. 4, 1869). Yet, in view of 
the whole portrait presented to us, it is less incredible that He 
should have been carried away, both in act and word, by ‘‘a rap- 
ture of subjective ecstasy ” (the phrase is Liddon’s) than that He 
should have been “vain, selfish, false.”’ ‘‘ We have to choose,” 
says Dr. Liddon, ‘‘ between believing in Christ’s moral per- 
fection and condemning Him of being guilty either of spiritual 
blindness or hypocrisy” (p. 166). ‘‘If you deny His divinity, 
you must conclude that some of the most precious sayings in 
the Gospel are but the outbreak of a preposterous self-lauda- 
tion’’ (p. 196). ‘‘ The choice really lies between the hypothesis 
of conscious and culpable insincerity, and the belief that Jesus 
speaks literal truth and must be taken at His word”’ (p. 208). 
The tendency of humanitarian writers to-day would be to 
uphold our Lord’s integrity at the expense of His sanity ; 
z.e., that the Messianic consciousness that possessed Him 
carried Him, if the sayings attributed to Him be genuine, 
completely beyond the bounds of sober thought and good sense. 
There are not a few writers of the present day who represent 
our Lord as a religious enthusiast whose ideas were formed by 
the views of His age. The best known of these writers is 
Baldensperger, of whom Professor N. Schmidt says: ‘It is 
the merit of Baldensperger to have seriously attempted to 
explain how Jesus, a child of his own age and a true-hearted 
man, could have regarded himself as the Messiah. The house 
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As long as the historicity of the Gospels was 
not seriously questioned the dilemma that either 
Christ was God, or that He had no right to 
speak about Himself as He did, was one from 
which there was no escape. F. W. Newman, as 
is well known, in facing this problem, completely 
abandoned, on this very ground, his belief in our 
Lord’s moral perfection. The endeavour has, 
indeed, been made to explain away the Self- 
assertion of Jesus Christ, but the attempt in- 
volves a forced and unnatural interpretation 
which can never commend itself to the un- 
biassed mind. Modern rationalism, however, 
has another method. It would deny that this 
recorded language of Self-assertion presents an 
inevitable dilemma, that there is no middle 
course, no tertium quid. What the Church has 
hitherto believed to be Christ’s own answer to 
the question, “ What sayest Thou of Thyself ?” 
is taken out of His lips by the destructive 
criticism of to-day. It is not the integrity or 
the sanity of our Lord, but the historicity of the 
Gospels that is now impugned. The appeal of 
modern rationalism, in dealing with this, as 
with other matters relating to the tran- 


was well built, but its foundations were insecure and have 
given way completely” (The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 98, n. 5. 
And see Professor Stalker, The Christology of Jesus, pp. 68, 70, 
238 ff.). 
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scendental view of the Lord’s person, is, for 
the most part, to the power of idealism and to 
the mythopeeic bent of the human mind at a 
certain stage of its development. It is, there- 
fore, with the endeavour to discredit the historic 
foundations of her faith in the transcendental 
Christ that the Church, at the present time, has 
to reckon. 

The chief aim of the following pages is to 
confirm the belief, almost unquestioned until the 
nineteenth century, that, in the language of 
Self-exaltation in the Gospels, we have, sub- 
stantially, the veritable words of Jesus. And 
if such be our conclusion, the dilemma which 
necessitates a choice between the Godhead and 
the imperfect manhood of Christ is as real for 
us as for those who have gone before us. This, 
beyond a doubt, is one of the three or four 
great questions on which the battle of faith 
has to be fought. But to be prepared for the 
encounter, two things are absolutely necessary : 
firstly, that we should know something of the 
strength of the historical, as against the mythi- 
cal position, and be fully persuaded that “the 
Christian tradition belongs to the sphere, not 
of myth, but of history”;* secondly, that we 
should study the Self-assertive language of the 
Gospels as a whole, and thus be better prepared 

* Dr. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 208. 
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to estimate the internal evidence it affords of its 
genuineness. 

As an introduction to the main subject of our 
thought, namely, our Lord’s Messianic Con- 
sciousness as expressed and reflected in the 
Gospels, it will not be thought out of place if 
attention is briefly called to the difficulties with 
which the hypothesis of idealism has to con- 
tend—difficulties so formidable as greatly to 
strengthen the traditional belief in the historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospels. 

The theory of idealism, in its original form, 
was the mythical hypothesis of which Strauss, 
though not the originator, was the most power- 
ful exponent. But in order to establish his 
contention that the Jesus of the Gospels was a 
mythical being come down to us in an at- 
mosphere of legendary mist, Strauss placed all 
four Gospels in the second century, bringing 
the fourth down as late as a.p. 170. This he 
held to be essential to his theory. Since the 
appearance of his Leben Jesu in 1835,* the very 
foundation on which he built has been with- 
drawn, and withdrawn by the hand of criticism. 


* Later, namely in 1864, Strauss combined with his 
mythical theory the ‘‘ tendency”’ hypothesis of Baur, although 
the two systems of interpretation are mutually exclusive. See 
Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 892. For 
an examination of Strauss’s position, see ibid., pp. 379-425. 
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“Sixty years ago,” writes Professor Harnack, 
“ David Friederich Strauss thought that he had 
destroyed the historical credibility, not only of 
the fourth, but also of the first three Gospels 
as well. The historical criticism of two genera- 
tions has succeeded in restoring that credibility 
in its main outlines.” * The critic now assigns 
the synoptics in, substantially, their present 
form to the third quarter of the first century, 
A.D. 65-80. Simultaneously it has been the 
growing conviction of criticism that the 
Fourth Gospel belongs not to the second, but 
to the first, century; and the latest English 
rationalistic authority on the origin of this 
Gospel, Dr. James Drummond, is compelled by 
the force of evidence, to admit, though not with 
dogmatic certainty, the Johannine authorship.t 


* Whatis Christianity ? p. 20. 
+ Not that Dr. Drummond admits the historicity of the 
Gospel. He holds that the Apostle became, in his old age, a 


\ writer of spiritual romance and allegory, akin to the writers of 
| Haggadah—a view which Dr. Gardner (Hzploratio Evan- 


| gelica, p. 166) takes of all the Evangelists (see Drummond’s 


| Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 31, 32, 
}and 427). Thus, to quote words written by Dr. Liddon forty 
"years ago, we are asked ‘“‘ to imagine that the closest friend of 


' Jesus was believed by apostolical Christendom to be writing a 


history, when, in truth, he was only composing a biographical 


’ novel” (Bampton Lectures, p. 271). It is significant that, 


writing as recently as 1890, Dr. Martineau, Drummond’s 
immediate predecessor in the leadership of Unitarian thought 
in this country, should have put the production of the Fourth 
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To revert, however, for a moment to the 
synoptics, we must bear in mind that the 
materials used in their compilation are con- 
siderably older than the Gospels themselves. 
The fact that the Evangelists used already | 
existing documents places the origins of the 
Christian tradition many years earlier than the 
appearance of the first of the Synoptics. “That 
the tradition presented to us by the Synoptists 
is, in the main, first-hand is obvious.” * Where 
then, we may ask, is the time required for the 
growth of legend or myth? Strauss would 
never have dared to build his theory upon the 
years thus left at his disposal.t 

But was Strauss, are the critics of to-day, 


Gospel at about a.p. 150; and, though “endeavouring to give 
an impartial summary of the facts,” writes as though there 
was not a word to be said in favour of the Johannine author- 
ship (The Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 208 ff.). It is 
only right to add that the latest German criticism does not 
accept Dr. Drummond’s conclusion as to the genuineness of 
the Fourth Gospel. The whole question is most ably dealt 
with in Dr. Sanday’s Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. 

* Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 21. 

+ “It would most unquestionably be an argument of decisive 
weight in favour of the credibility of the Biblical history, could 
it indeed be shown that it was written by eye-witnesses, or 
even by persons nearly contemporaneous with the events 
narrated” (Strauss, Life of Jesus, 4th ed., p. 55). One 
cannot but wonder what Strauss would say to Dr. Gardner’s 
statement that the gain accruing to the historic credibility of 
the Gospels from bringing them within the first century is 
infinitesimal (Hxpleratio Hvangelica, p. 170). 


\ 
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justified in assuming that the myth-making 
spirit was at work at that period? Very far 
from it. The Gospels themselves, we may well 
believe, to those who can discern spiritual 
things, will always afford the strongest of all 
evidences against their mythical origin. After 
speaking of the myths of the ancient world, 
Professor Christlieb continues: “Contrast with 
these the clear, calm, holy, self-contained, self- 
consistent, and well-defined figure of Christ, 
and say wherein lies the slightest resemblance 
between them.”’* But, as a matter of fact, 
when the Gospels were written myth had 
ceased to play its part. This is acknowledged 
by the critics themselves. ‘Probably at that 
time,” writes Dr. Gardner, “in all the Levant 
the true myth-making age was over. But” 
(he significantly adds), “ the faculties which had 
been employed in the construction of myth 
were still at work.” + Having virtually ad- 
mitted that myth at that period would have 
been an anachronism, he proceeds to use it as 
one of the principal weapons for attacking the 
historicity of Jesus Christ. This is scarcely 
fair. Having made up his mind that the 
mythical element enters largely into the com- 
position of the Gospels, he brings the myth 
back to life in order to account for it. 


* Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 404. 
+ EHaploratio Hvangelica, p. 149. 
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The age was one of history, not of myth. 
“Never before has the life of Christ been so 
scrutinised in every detail, and yet we can 
welcome such scrutiny and _ investigation, 
because we remember that we are not dealing 
with some prehistoric or mythic period, but 
with a province of the Roman Empire, its 
government and its procedure; ‘this thing 
was not done in a corner.” * 


* Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 438. As 
a matter of fact, it would be easier to maintain a legendary 
than a mythical origin for the Gospels. Indeed, the distinction 
between myth and legend has been much lost sight of (see 
Knowling, Witness of the Hpistles, pp. 16, 17); nor is it pos- 
sible always to draw a definite line between them (see West- 
cott, Religious Thought in the West, p. 5, where allegory, 
symbol, myth, and legend are technically distinguished from 
one another). One thing, however, is clear, that myths, pro- 
perly so called, are not found in the historic period of nations ; 
they ‘“‘ were not evolved in times of clear civilised thought”’ 
(Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, p. 6, and see 
Magic and Religion, p. 8, by the same writer. On this sub- 
ject see also A. S. Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought, 
p- 880; Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, 
p- 408 ff.). Knowling (Witness of the Epistles, p. 16) quotes 
the following words from a letter by Chevalier Bunsen to Dr. 
Arnold: ‘* The idea of men writing mythic histories between the 
time of Livy and Tacitus, and St. Paul mistaking such for 
realities !”’ (Life of Arnold, ii. p. 58). The subject of the 
legendary and mythical origin of the Gospels is treated with 
great ability by Dr. Fairbairn in Book ii. of The Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion. The whole of Book ii. bears on the 
subject under discussion and forms a most powerful apologetic 
for the historicity of Jesus Christ and the trustworthiness of 
the Gospels. The author examines the mythical theory, 
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In spite of this, however, there is, in the 
words of Professor Margoliouth, “an approxi- 
mation in current theology to the once tabooed 
opinions of Strauss.” The mythical theory, 
after having been discredited and abandoned, 
has of late been revived, and the negative 
criticism of to-day assumes that much less 
than half the time postulated by Strauss was 
sufficient for the production of myth, or what 
is hardly to be distinguished from it. But this 
later school of criticism has discovered a per- 
sonal factor in the formation and development 
of the Christian faith unused and unnoticed by 
Strauss and his immediate successors. The 
transfiguration of the natural into the super- 
natural Jesus is held to be not merely the work 


pp. 467-74 (see also pp. 332-7) and shows that (a) it lacks 
proof, (6) is intrinsically improbable, (c) fails to explain facts. 
He points out that the oldest Christian literature is the 
philosophy of the Epistles, not the narrative of the Gospels. 
‘‘ Brief as is the period which divided the oldest Pauline 
epistles from the death of Jesus, there has yet grown up in the 
interval not a mythological, but an intellectual system.” 
This is, in fact, conclusive against the mythical origin of the 
Gospels, since it is a law of human thought that the mythical 
stage, which deals with personal history, precedes the specula- 
tive and philosophical. The impossibility is rendered the 
_more obvious by the fact that the very man who did most to 
produce this intellectual system was one who had not known 
Christ in the flesh. The mythical theory is also examined by 
Dr. Fairbairn in Studies in the Life of Christ, and in the 
Contemporary Review, May, 1876. 
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of the mythopeeic tendency, but also, and still 
more largely, that of a few outstanding per- 
sonalities, of whom St. Paul stands head and 
shoulders above his collaborators.* Thus then 
the prevailing theory at the present time is a 
blending of the mythical and psychological 
elements, with a preponderance of the latter.t 
Professor Stanton, if writing to-day, would 
hardly maintain, as, writing twenty years ago, 
he could with perfect truth,{ that the natural- 
istic school has never really faced the fact that, 
within a few years of the Crucifixion, faith in a 
supernatural Christ was accepted by the whole 
of His followers. The more modern school of 
rationalists has faced this fact—indeed, has been 
forced by the Church to face it ; and the weapon 
with which it meets the transcendentalist is a 
new and more radical use of idealism. 

The transcendental Christ is, from this point 
of view, to be chiefly traced to the ecstatic devo- 
tion and idealising imagination of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. There was nothing objective § 


* Next to St. Paul comes the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
and after him, at a distance, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. i 

+ ‘‘ The change from mythology to psychology is significant 
of the new historical method; but the change is more formal 
than real” (Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, p. 467). 

t The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, p. 271. 

§ St. Paul himself differentiates this appearance from visions 
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in the vision on the way to Damascus, which 
probably arose from a_ conflict between St. 
Paul’s moral intuitions and his religious belief.* 
Of this, from the nature of the case, no proof 
can be given, but such is the explanation they 


and revelations of the Lord; cp. 1 Cor. ix. 1 and 2 Cor. xii. 1. 
See Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, pp. 181 and 
302. In1 Cor. xv. 5 ff. St. Paul places Christ’s appearing to 
himself on a level with His appearances during the Great Forty 
Days. 

* Hvolution of Religion (Caird, ii. p. 203, cp. Pfleiderer 
Influence of Paul on Christianity, p. 34 ff.). Dr. Pfleiderer 
elaborately sketches the process of Saul’s conversion, which 
appears to have been almost completed before the journey to 
Damascus. Already some of the most distinctive Pauline 
doctrines, the Resurrection of Christ, justification by faith, 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the Cross, had taken shape in his 
mind. His thoughts, at the time of the vision, were intently 
fixed upon Jesus ‘‘in the form in which he lived in the midst 
of his disciples.” No miracle, therefore, was needed. What 
could have been more natural than the vision of Jesus? 
Dr. Pfleiderer takes his cue, as others who have pursued the 
same line, from the words, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks,’ which he treats very arbitrarily. For this 
readiness to pass from Judaism to Christianity we look in vain 
for any support in the Apostle’s writings. Dr. Knowling, 2.s., 
p- 189, calls attention to the expression in Phil. iii. 12, carer pOny 
bd xpiorou (see R.V.). So (if we may quote from one of the 
disputed Epistles) 1 Tim. i. 18. On the other hand, no one 
would think of denying that there had been any mental prepara- 
tion for a change of belief, or that this change is a legitimate 
subject for psychological inquiry. On this point see Fairbairn, 
. Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 464 ff. The same 
writer truly says: ‘‘ The Paul of the visional theory is not the 
Paul of the Epistles, but of a few texts forced into novel rela- 
tions and ingeniously interpreted’’ (Studies an the Life of 
Christ, p. 348). 
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give, an explanation involving as much of the 
miraculous as the historical foundation which 
it is their object to remove.* From such an 
interpretation of an incident, which changed 
not only the history of the Apostle, but of the 
world, it is a short step to say with Dr. Caird, 
“For St. Paul what we may call the personal 
element of the Gospel history disappeared al- 
together, and Jesus was simply the Christ, the 
living embodiment of the Messianic idea, who 
at once disappointed the old Messianic expecta- 
tions of the Jews and gave them a higher 
fulfilment.’+ The latter part of this statement 


* Hiven Renan admits that ‘if the Apostle’s conversion was 
not a miracle in the old traditional meaning of the word, it 
remains a psychological problem for ever insoluble by us of 
to-day” (Les Epitres Paulimiennes, i. p. 11). Similarly Bauer 
confesses that in the sudden transformation of Paul from the 
most violent adversary of Christianity into its most determined 
herald, he could see nothing short of a miracle. Other advanced 
critics, e.g., Keim and Reuss, make similar admissions. The 
subject of St. Paul’s conversion is treated in every biography of 
the Apostle, and in many other connections. The present 
writer would draw attention to two able articles in the 
Expositor, The Conversion of St. Paul, by Professor John 
Massie, Ser. iii. vol. x. p. 241 ff; Shall we Hear Evidence or 
Not? by Professor Ramsay, Ser. vi. vol. vi. p. 176 ff. In 
the latter the subject is treated with much originality. 

| Evolution of Religion, ii. p. 198. This, as being indis- 
pensable to their theory, is persistently urged by this class of 
writers. ‘“‘To Paul, who had never known him, he was a 
heavenly vision, an impersonated idea’? (Martineau, Seat of 
Authority in Religion, p. 576). ‘‘As regards the life of his 
Master, the witness of Paul is of little value’’ (Dr. Gardner, 
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is doubtless true, though very far from cover- 
ing the whole truth ; but Dr. Caird goes directly 
against the evidence when he maintains that 
the personal element of the Gospel history had 
“ disappeared altogether” from the thought of 
the Apostle. 

And here is exactly where we join issue with 
the criticism of which we speak. It is false to 
fact to say with Dr. Martineau that in St. Paul’s 
letters ‘“‘we learn nothing of Christ’s ministry 
on earth.” * No one, of course, will deny that 
it was the crucified, but risen and glorified 
Saviour, rather than the Christ in the days of 
His flesh, that filled the Apostle’s thoughts ; 


Heploratio Hvangelica, p. 145). ‘* Paul was, as we know, not 
strongly interested as to the facts of the life of his Master” 
(ibid., p. 259). Dr. Gardner strongly demurs to Matthew Arnold’s 
statement that it was primarily a contemplation of the human 
life of Jesus which worked upon the Apostle (Historic View 
of New Testament, p. 218). ‘These two facts (death and 
resurrection) constituted the Alpha and Omega of his Gospel, 
whilst nothing, not even the life of Jesus on the earth, was 
taken into consideration at all’’ (Pfleiderer, Influence of Paul 
on Christianity, p. 49). The latest writer on these lines, 
Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, goes further still: ‘‘ Aside from 
the Crucifixion, not a single fact in the life of Jesus can be . 
gleaned from these Epistles, nor do they record a single saying 
of Jesus” (The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 204). Schmidt acknow- 
- ledges the substantial genuineness of the four Great Epistles 
and Philippians, but holds 1 Cor. xv. 5-11 to be a later insertion 
(p. 200), and denies that our Lord instituted the ordinances of 
baptism and Holy Communion (pp. 284, 316). 

* Seat of Authority im Religion, p. 381. 
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and few readers, it may be, fail to be surprised 
that the references to our Lord’s life and 
ministry are not more numerous and direct 
than is actually the case; but to say that there 
is nothing in St. Paul’s letters relating to the 
ministry of Christ is a gross exaggeration. In 
those letters, on the contrary, we find much to 
confirm the belief that the story of Jesus, as 
set forth in the Gospels, is substantially the 
story that was told in the days immediately 
after Pentecost. St. Paul, in fact, is the most 
cogent witness we can produce as to the early 
date, not, indeed, of the Gospels themselves, 
but of what is incorporated in them. From 
the writings of the Apostle it can be demon- 
strated, not only that Strauss was completely 
mistaken when he postulated three or four 
generations for the production of the Gospels, 
but that the Gospel story, as told by the 
Evangelists, was substantially the same that 
St. Paul knew, certainly from, most likely 
before, his conversion. We hope to show, in 
the next chapter, that his witness, so far 
from being of little value as regards the life 
of his Master,* is conclusive against the 
theory of illusion, which the negative criticism 
adopts as its working hypothesis. 


* Gardner, Hxploratio Hvangelica, p. 145. Videsupra. It 
is curious to find an apologetic writer like the Rev. T. A. Lacey 
coming so near to this estimate of St. Paul’s position (see 
The Historic Christ, pp. 19 ff., 41). 


CHAPTER II 


ST. PAUL'S TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
THE GOSPELS 


HE rationalist, from his own point of view, 
and for his own ends, lays much stress 
upon the indisputable fact that St. Paul’s 
teaching is based upon a very definite Christ- 
ology. In the all-but unchallenged writings 
of the Apostle * it is a transcendental Christ 


* Partly for brevity, partly for certainty, we shall confine 
our thoughts to the four all-but undisputed Epistles, viz., 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians, all dating from an 
earlier period than the earliest of the Gospels in their present 
form. 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans were written within 
the space of three years, and the latest of them not later than 
A.D. 58, but, until the chronology of the New Testament is 
more settled, it is impossible to assign the Epistles to any 
particular year. Some of our best scholars would make 
Galatians the earliest of all the Epistles. even placing it as 
early as A.D. 49; but it more probably belongs to the same 
period as the other three. 1 Thessalonians, the genuineness 
of which is almost universally acknowledged, would make the 
Apostle’s written testimony two or three years earlier than that 
of Romans and Corinthians. Further, it is well to remember 

16 
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that is presented to the Church. The Epistle 
to the Romans opens with a declaration of 
Christ's Divine Sonship (i. 3). Later in the 
Epistle, Jesus Christ is God’s “own Son,” rov 
éaurov wov (viii. 3), rou idiov vidv (ver. 32).* He is 
“God blessed for ever” (ix. 5). He is “ Lord of 
the living and the dead ”} (xiv. 8, 9). He is 
“the Agent of a cosmic redemption” (viii. 19 ff.). 
Passing to 1 Corinthians, Christ is “the Lord 
of Glory” (ii. 8); “the one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things and we through 
him” (viii. 6), the Smitten Rock { of Israel’s wan- 
derings (x. 4), a “life-giving Spirit” in contrast 
to a “living soul” (xv. 45, ep. Rom. vi. 11). In 
2 Corinthians He is the image of God (iv. 4), 
the Judge of all men (v. 10, cp. Rom ii. 16, 
Acts xvii. 31). He is the pre-existent Being, 
who emptied Himself that He might enrich 
the world (vill. 9, ep. Phil. ii. 6-8) ; in the closing 
that the genuineness of Philippians and Philemon is disputed 
by few, and it is generally allowed that Philemon carries with 
it the genuineness of Colossians. Professor Harnack, repre- 
senting the general trend of German thought, accepts all 
except the Pastoral Epistles. 

* For the true significance of these phrases, see Knowling’s 
Testumony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 46. 

+ So in 1 Thess. v. 10, written some years earlier. 

{ “That Rock was Christ.’’ Pfleiderer does not hesitate 
to find another proof of St. Paul’s belief in the pre-existence 
of Christ in these words. See Knowling, w.s., p. 108. 


§ I omit “The Lord from heaven,” 1 Cor. xv. 47, see R.V. 
On ‘‘the last Adam” vide infra, p. 18. 
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benediction He is co-ordinated with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit (xiii. 14). In Galatians the 
pre-existence of our Lord is placed in the fore- 
front of a passage which attributes distinctly 
transcendental functions to Him in His relation 
to man (iv. 4).* Further, throughout these 
Epistles, as in all that are attributed to St. Paul, 
the atoning, reconciling power of the sacrifice 
of Christ is at the very root of his thought,t 
while habitually Jesus Christ is spoken of 
absolutely as “The Lord,” { a title connected, 


** “God sent forth His Son, born of a woman,” yevdpevor 
tk yvvaicoc; not the usual phrase, see Job xiv. 1 (lxx.), 
Matt. xi. 11. Many scholars (not Bishop Lightfoot) have 
thought that the mystery of the Virgin-birth is latent in this 
expression. To some it may seem that St. Paul’s argument, 
in Rom. v. 12 ff, in reference to salvation for all by the ‘‘ One 
Man, Jesus Christ,’’ and his designation of Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 
as “the last Adam” (v. 45), and “the Second Man from 
heaven ’’ (v. 47), are more suggestive of the Apostle’s acquaint- 
ance with the fact of the Virgin-birth than Gal.iv.4. ‘ The 
common opinion that Paul ‘simply ’ adopted his designation of 
Christ as 6 Zoxarog ’Addp or 6 debrepoc GvOpwroc¢ from the rabbinic 
theology is erroneous, for their theology knew nothing of such 
a@ comparison between Adam and the Messiah” (Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, p. 248). The fact that this doctrine of the 
Virgin-birth, so soon to be the universal belief of the Church, 
is not distinctly referred to by St. Paul, must always cause 
surprise. For a discussion of the subject, see Knowling, w.s., 
p. 261 ff. 

+ “The historical cause of redemption is always found in 
the expiatory death of Christ”? (Knowling, w.s., p. 107). 

t On the full significance of this title see Knowling, w.s., 
p. 89ff.; cp. Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 266. ‘‘ When the 
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in the mind of the Jew, with the person of 
Jehovah. 

Here, then, in the Apostle’s acknowledged 
writings, and within a quarter of a century of 
Christ's death, is a well defined Christology ; *— 
a Christology, moreover, it is most important 
to note, in no way conflicting with that of other 
Christian teachers. There is no ground what- 
ever for supposing that St. Paul’s Gospel, in any 
essential feature, or in any fundamental aspect 
of our Lord’s work and person, was opposed to 
what was held and taught by the Church 
generally. All the evidence is on the other 
side, and we may confidently assume _ that, 
substantially, his views were in_ accord 
with those of his brother-apostles and the 
“old disciples.” He himself has left some 
record of a personal encounter with St. Peter 
Christians called Jesus 6 kipioc, they will have meant that He is 
the true ‘ divine Lord,’ in opposition to the ‘God and Lord’ on 
the imperial throne of Rome” (ibid., p. 830). 

* Dr. Sanday (Owtlines of the Life of Christ, p. 216 ff.) shows 
by analysis how 1 Thessalonians, probably the earliest of the 
Pauline Epistles, and which he dates at the earliest a.p. 51, 
at the latest a.p. 58, contains a whole system of Christian 
theology. He also points out that St. Paul writes as one who 
assumes that his readers have already been instructed in what 
he urges (cp. Bishop Gore, Bampton Lectwres, p. 58 ff.). Dr. 
Fairbairn argues conclusively that the fact that the definite 
theology of the Epistles preceded the narrative of the Gospels 
is itself a cogent proof that the latter are not the product of 


myth (The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 470 ff. and 
vide swpra, p. 10). 
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(Gal. ii. 11), but there is no indication of dis- 
agreement on the fundamental questions con- 
nected with the person of Christ. Quite the 
reverse. ‘“ He tells us that he compared notes 
with the leading Apostles at Jerusalem, to 
make sure that he and they were preaching 
substantially the same thing. ‘I laid before 
them the gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles, but privately before them who were 
| of repute, lest by any means I should be 
running, or had run in vain’ (Gal. ii. 2). And 
again, at the end of the conferences, he tells 
us how James and Peter and John gave to 
him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
as a pledge of their substantial agreement 
(ibid., ver. 9).”* Meanwhile his status in the 
older Christian community was fully recognised 
(Gal. i. 23, 24). Nor is there a word in his 
communications either with the Corinthian or 
Galatian Christians, amongst both of whom the | 
Judaizers were active, to show that any im- 
portant difference of opinion as to our Lord’s 
person had arisen between himself and the 
Judaizing section of the Church. From this it 
is fair to infer that such differences had not 
been formulated even if they existed. Moreover, 
the connection between the primitive Churches 
was so close, their intercourse so frequent, that 
* Sanday, Critecism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 280. 
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it is hardly possible to conceive of such disagree- 
ments as present in the Church without leaving 
some traces in the Apostolic writings.* 

What, then, was the root of St. Paul’s Christo- 
logical conceptions? Does it appear from his 
Epistles that the foundation he built upon was, 
as many critics assure us, chiefly psycholo- 
gical, almost independent of primitive tradition, 
and having little connection with the earthly 
life of Christ? On the contrary, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the inference that the Apostle’s 
thoughts of Christ are to be traced to the 
very teaching and the very facts that the 
Gospels have preserved for us. The picture 
that we may draw of the Lord from the 
writings of St. Paul is no other than the one 
presented by the Evangelists. How then can 
we doubt that he was fully acquainted with the 
primitive Christian tradition? When, more- 
over, we find embedded in his Epistles numerous 
references to the recorded teaching of Christ, 
how can we question the fact that he had a 


* The remarkable similarity, nearly amounting to identity, 
between the Christology of St. Paul and that of the Apocalypse 
was almost simultaneously pointed out by Professor Salmon in 
his Introduction to the New Testament, Lecture xii., and by 
Professor Pfleiderer in his Hvbbert Lectures, p.158 ff. Professor 
Pfleiderer confidently assigns the Apocalypse to a.p. 68-9. 
Dr. Salmon favours an early date, but does not pronounce 
positively for it. 
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competent knowledge of that teaching, as re- 
membered and reported by the Twelve and 
others ? 

First, then, let us look at the portrait of 
Christ which St. Paul would have left to the 
Church, even if the Gospels had not been 
written. The Gospel story, as the Apostle re- 
ceived it,* was that of One “who was born 


* Whatever the Apostle may have meant by not having 
received the Gospel from man but “through revelation of 
Jesus Christ’’ (Gal. i. 12, cp. 1 Cor. xi. 23), he certainly did not 
mean that there had been no intercourse between himself and 
the Christian Church, and no communication of the Christian 
tradition from those who were Christians before himself. 
“What St. Paul means by the Gospel is not the historical 
facts of Christianity, but the spirit and system of the Christian 
theology. . . . He reached the historical facts of Christianity 
by a strictly historical process’’ (G. Matheson, The Historical | 
Christ of St. Paul. Hapositor, Ser. ii. vol. ii. p. 40). The 
truth of this latter statement is clear from 1 Cor. xv. Writing 
to the Corinthians, he reminds them of his original preaching 
amongst them on his first visit, four years before, and alludes 
in the most natural way to his own reception of the Truth. 
There cannot be a question that he applies the word ‘ received”’ 
to himself in the third verse in the same sense as to his readers 
in the first verse. There can be as little doubt that he is 
referring to the common Christian tradition. ‘ Everything 
tends to show that the traditions, which formed an important 
part of the Apostolic teaching, included the details of the 
Lord’s ministry, which were committed to the Evangelist as the 
rule of his work”? (Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, p. 178, and see note 2 on rapadiddyat, wapddoorc). “ It 
is of interest to bear in mind how often St. Paul appeals to 
traditions (zapadécec) or employs words of similar import in his 
appeals to his converts’? (Knowling, w.s., p. 223). So David 
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of the seed of David according to the flesh,* 
who was declared to be the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection of the dead” (Rom. 
i. 3,4), of One who was put to death at the 
time of the Passover} by crucifixion, was buriedt 
and rose again the third day, appearing on cer- 
tain specified occasions to His disciples. If, in 
these four Epistles, we can find no direct 
reference to the Ascension, it is distinctly im- 
plied in Rom. viii. 34, and is the almost necessary 
link between the Resurrection and the Return 
in Glory, both of which truths are so prominent 
in the Apostle’s teaching. Many other con- 


Smith: “In view of the leading part which he is supposed by 
the critics to have played in obscuring the historic Jesus by a 
haze of devotion, it is interesting to note the emphasis where- 
with the Apostle asseverates his scrupulous adherence to the 
evangelic tradition’’ (Haxposttor, Ser. vi. vol. iv. p. 24. 
The Evangelic Deposit and the Apostolic Witness). 

* “The most convincing evidence that the Holy Family was 
really possessed of Davidic descent is that of Paul. As the scribes 
held to the opinion that the Messiah must be a descendant of 
David, it is certain that the opponents of Jesus would make 
the most of any knowledge they could procure, showing that 
Jesus certainly or probably did not fulfil this condition. And 
there can be no doubt that Paul, as a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, would be well instructed on this point” (Dalman, Words 
of Jesus, p. 320). 

+ That St. Paul knew the time may be inferred from 
PyCore vet ¢ 

; Three times in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul is the 
burial mentioned : Rom. vi. 4, 1 Cor. xv. 4, Col. ii. 12. May it 
not be surmised from this that the burial, as particularly 
described in the Gospels, was before the mind of the Apostle ? 
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necting links with the contents of the Gospels 
are to be noted. The whole argument in Rom. 
liv. is based upon the sinlessness of Christ, 
a truth positively stated in 2 Cor. v. 21.* The 
picture before St. Paul, as he writes, is that of 
a Man of Sorrows (2 Cor. i. 5), whose meekness 
and gentleness were a household word in the 
Church (2 Cor. x. 1),+ whose life and self-denial 
were an ensample for all time (Rom. xv. 3, ep. 
Phil. ii. 5). Again Christ, to St. Paul, was One 
who (as actually represented in the Synoptics) 
was “ made under the law” (Gal. iv. 4), fulfilling 
the law in circumcision, in the presentation in 
the Temple, in becoming a “Son of the law” 
(Luke i. 42 ff.) and in His attendance upon the 
Jewish feasts. At the same time St. Paul 
recognises in Him, as portrayed in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and many other parts of the 
Gospels, the Law-giver of a new dispensation 
(Gal. vi. 2). He was acquainted with the limita- 
tion of our Lord’s personal ministry to the house 
of Israel (Rom. xv. 8); he knew of the enmity 
between Christ and the world which brought 
Him to the Cross (1 Cor. ii. 8), and of the indig- 


* It might be reasonably argued that the Apostle’s belief in 
the sinlessness of Jesus carries with it a knowledge of His 
earthly life. 

+ Professor Furrer thinks that we owe 1 Cor. xiii. to St. 
Paul’s intimate knowledge of the character of the historical 
Jesus. 
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nities which He suffered at the hands of man 
(Rom. xv. 3). It is, moreover, St. Paul who gives 
us the most detailed account that has come down 
to us of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.). In doing so he mentions quite 
naturally the Lord’s betrayal after nightfall 
“the same night that he was betrayed ” (ver. 23). 
He speaks familiarly of “the Twelve” (1 Cor. 
Xv. 9), and names, as personally known to him- 
self, Peter and John, in addition to James, the 
Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 18, 19, ii. 9).* From his 
allusions to baptism (Rom. vi. 3 ff.; 1 Cor. i. 14, 17, 
xv. 29; Gal. iii. 27) it is obvious that he accepted 
it as Christ’s own ordinance. Finally, his claim 
to work miracles through Christ (Rom. xv. 18, 19; 
1 Cor. v. 4,5; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. ii. 5) unquestion- 
ably carries with it a belief in miracles wrought 
by his Master; and when in 2 Cor. xii. 12 he 
speaks of “the signs of an apostle,” + it is difficult 
to avoid the inference that he may have been 
acquainted with some records of our Lord’s life, 
such as we find in Matt. x. 1, Mark ii. 14, 15, 
Luke ix. 1. 


* Dr. Chase connects the fact that, at his first visit to Jeru- 
salem after his conversion, St. Paul saw, of the apostles, only 
Peter and James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 18, 19), with his 
particular mention of the Risen Lord’s appearance to these two 
in 1 Cor. xv. (Cambridge Theological Hssays, p. 392). 

+ It is remarkable that in 2 Cor. xii. 12 all the three words 
used in the New Testament for miracles stand together (onpitov, 
répac, dbvapuc). See Knowling, Wetness of the Epistles, p. 304. 
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What, then, have we here but the Christ of 
the Evangelists? Not indeed treated didactically 
as in a place of worship, or catechetically as in a 
preparation class, but allusively, as one might 
expect in letters called forth by the special cir- 
cumstances of a particular Church. “In spite of 
the character which was necessitated by their 
destination, the Epistles contain in scattered 
notices a fairly complete sketch of the life of 
Christ, such as might be gathered from the 
letters of a missionary of the present day 
thoroughly familiar with the substance of the 
Gospel.”* To say that in the letters of St. Paul 
“we learn nothing of Christ's ministry on 
earth,’+ or that “the life of Jesus on the 
earth was not taken into consideration,’ is 
not simply to exaggerate, but is to ignore the 
clearest possible evidence to the contrary; and 
we meet Dr. Gardner’s statement that “ Paul 
is valuable to us, not as witness to the Christian 


* Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 174. 
In 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 1-3 the Apostle “leads us to recognise an 
important fact, viz., that his first preaching to his converts 
contained more of narrative than his subsequent letters ”’ 
(Bishop Gore, Bampton Lectures, p. 60). See also remarks by 
the same writer on ‘‘that form of teaching whereunto ye were 
delivered’’ (Rom. vi. 17), in his Practical Haposition of the 
Fipistle to the Romans, i. p. 234; cp. Dr. Chase, Cambridge 
Theological Essays, p. 877. 

+ Dr. Martineau, vide supra, ch. 1. p. 14. 

| Professor Pfleiderer, vide supra, ch. i. p. 14. 
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story, but as founder of Christian doctrine,” 
with a direct negative. From the Apostle’s own 
writings we are able to prove conclusively that 
the primitive Christian tradition was well 
known, highly prized, and freely used by him.* 
“The evidence of those Epistles of St. Paul, the 
genuineness of which is not impugned by serious 
critics, leaves no possibility for doubt that the 
alleged facts about the Lord, which are the 
essence of the Christian faith to-day, were also 
the substance of the message which was pro- 
claimed by the first Christian missionaries. It 
cannot be maintained that this Gospel was the 
creation of the genius of St. Paul.’ t+ 

Independently, however, of these positive 
proofs in (so to speak) St. Paul’s own hand- 
writing, is it conceivable that there was either 
ignorance or indifference in regard to the life 
and ministry of Him who had founded the 
Church of which he was, almost from the first, 
a chief officer? t It is difficult to picture him as 

* Similarly, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
most probably wrote under the personal influence of St. Paul, 
shows himself familiar with biographical details recorded in the 
Gospels. 

+ Dr. Chase, The Gospels in the Light of Historical Criticism 
(Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 876). Dr. Mason, in his 
valuable and interesting contribution to the same volume, seems 
(to the present writer) rather to underrate the interdependence 


of the Gospels and Epistles (see p. 425 ff.). 
{ The latest date suggested for the conversion of St. Paul 
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a persecutor of the Christian Church without 
inquiry into its history;* still more difficult to 
think of him as the friend of Ananias and 
Barnabas, Peter and John—as going in and out 
of the Christian assemblies—as forming an im- 
portant element in the Christian circle, without 
learning all that was to be learned, without 
sharing with his brethren in Christ the common 
knowledge of their common Lord. Least of all 
is it possible to imagine him as an apostle of the 
Church, contented with comparative ignorance 
of the earthly experiences of the Master whom 
he so devotedly served. “It is inconceivable 
that in his missionary preaching St. Paul could 
have disclaimed all knowledge of the particulars 
relating to the historical Jesus. How could he 
have reckoned upon being understood even in 
the smallest degree, unless he could have de- 


is six years after the Crucifixion. Professor Harnack, with 
whom Dr. Clemen substantially agrees, puts it in the very year 
of our Lord’s death; Professor Ramsay three years, Bishop 
Lightfoot four years later (see Hastings’ D.B., Ghonaiagy of 
the New Testament). 

* Pfleiderer, though he represents the Apostle as almost 
despising the Gospel tradition, admits that, even before his 
conversion, he could hardly have failed to have some knowledge 
of the Christian religion. ‘‘On such occasions (t.e., when Chris- 
tians were brought before the Jewish rulers) Paul could not 
avoid hearing the defence made by Christians, and therefore 
being made acquainted with the proofs of the truth of their 
faith ’ (Influence of Paul on Christianity, p. 35). 
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clared who this Jesus actually was, what He 
did, and what He taught?”* 

This, however, is not all; far from it. In these 
same Hpistles St. Paul reproduces, again and 
again, if not the very words, yet the very teach- 
ing of Christ in the Gospels. We might, indeed, 
expect to find more, but the references, direct or 
indirect, to the words of Christ that have come 
down to us from the pen of the Evangelists are 
by no means few. t+ 

In 1 Cor. vii. 10 we find an undeniable refer- 
ence to our Lord’s pronouncement on the subject 
of divorce (Matt. v. 32), and in 1 Cor. ix. 14 to 
His direction concerning the support of the 
ministry (cp. 1 Thess. ii. 6; Gal. vi. 6; 1 Tim. 
v. 17, 18). Besides these direct allusions to 
Christ’s teaching we are frequently reminded of 
St. Paul’s acquaintance with the contents of the 
Gospels. The last verses of Rom. xii. have link 
after link connecting them with the Sermon on 
the Mount.t In Rom. xiii. 7 do we not hear an 
echo of our Lord’s teaching preserved by three 
of the Synoptists, “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s”? (Matt. xxii. 21). If 

* Knowling, Testumony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 216. 

+ The very fact that the greater number of these references 
do not take the form of quotations verbatim from the Gospelg 
helps to prove that the Gospels embody the traditions in which 


the first generation of Christians were nurtured. 
{ And ep. 1 Cor. iv. 12 with Rom. xii. 14. 
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the expression “the Kingdom of God,” though 
far from infrequent, is less common in the 
Epistles than in the Gospels, St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of that Kingdom is in perfect harmony 
with that of Christ. Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between the Apostle’s 
idea of the Messiah’s Kingdom and that of the 
current Messianic expectation,* and there is 
surely more than a _ reminiscence of the 
Beatitudes when he describes the Kingdom of 
God as one of “righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiy. 17). From the 
way in which he speaks of the Lord’s return, we 
cannot doubt that he was familiar with the 
Christian tradition that prevailed in the Church 
of the first days.+ In designating Christ as the 
Bridegroom of the Church (Rom. vii. 4; 2 Cor. 
xi. 2; ep. Eph. v. 27), St. Paul uses a figure which 
is prominent in all the Gospels. When he urges 


* See Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 288 ff. : 
“To what source do we owe this abrupt transition from the 
Psalms of Solomon to the teaching of St. Paul? To the words 
and teaching of Christ’ (p. 289). 

+ On the close resemblance of St. Paul’s eadhatolowinat 
teaching to Christ’s in the Synoptics, especially as recorded in 
Matt. xxiv. and parallel passages, see Knowling, T'estumony of 
St. Paul to Christ, p. 236 ff. It is far from improbable that 
when St. Paul spoke of the saints judging the world (1 Cor. vi. 2) 
he had in mind the words of Christ recorded by two of the 
Synoptists (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30). Also cp. 2 Cor. v. 10 
with Matt. xvi. 27. 
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that to offend the conscience of a weak brother 
is to sin against Christ (1 Cor. viii. 12), he shows 
that he has assimilated the great truth of Matt. 
xxv. 40. In arguing (Rom. xiv. 14 ff.; 1 Cor. 
viii. 7 ff.) from the principle that “nothing is 
unclean of itself,’ though the thought naturally 
enough connects itself with St. Peter’s vision at 
Joppa, the teaching of the Apostle may, with 
quite as good reason, be traced to Matt. xv. 10 ff. 
(cp. Mark vii. 19, R.V.). By his words to the 
Galatians (v. 14), “the whole law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” we are carried back in 
thought to Christ's answer to the lawyer 
(Matt. xxii. 36 ff.). St. Paul doubtless had other 
reasons for his remonstrance against “ brother 
going to law against brother,” and for his advice 
that they should rather suffer wrong than do so, 
but one obvious reason suggests itself in the 
words of our Lord in Matt. v. 39, 40. When we 
read St. Paul’s warning to the Christians at 
Rome, lest they should put a stumbling-block in 
a brother’s way (Rom. xiv. 13, 21; cp. xvi. 17) we 
remember how the Master laid the same charge 
on His disciples (Matt. xviii. 6, 7); and when, in 
his closing words to that Church, he writes, “I 
would have you wise unto that which is good, 
and simple unto that which is evil” (xvi. 19), we 
cannot but think that he may have had in his 
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thoughts the words recorded by St. Matthew, 
“be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves” (x. 16). Finally, in the Apostle’s 
remarkable declaration that “a hardening in 
part hath befallen Israel until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in” (Rom. xi. 25), we are 
irresistibly reminded both of the thought and 
the language of our Lord, “Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled ” (Luke xxi. 24).* 

It is impossible to pursue this subject in 
further detail, but a comparison of the Pauline 
Epistles with the Fourth Gospel yields another 
harvest of connecting links, indicating, as we 
believe, that St. Paul was well acquainted with 
a Johannine as well as a synoptic tradition.+ 


* The probable date of the Acts is so much subsequent to that 
of the Epistles which we have been discussing, and its author- 
ship so much less settled, that no reference has been made to 
its testimony. It may, however, be pointed out that it quite 
accords with the contents of the Epistles that the Acts should 
contain two notable instances of St. Paul’s knowledge of our 
Lord’s teaching. In shaking off the dust from his feet against 
Iconium (xiii. 51), and against the synagogue at Corinth (xviii. 6) 
he shows acquaintance with Christ’s direction to the Twelve 
(Matt. x. 14). Anda “saying,” unrecorded in the Gospels, is 
enshrined in Acts xx. 85. On the correspondence between the 
Acts and the Epistles, and the witness of the Acts to St. Paul’s 
knowledge of Gospel facts, see Knowling, Testumony of St. 
Paul to Christ, p. 353 ff. 

+ See Knowling, Wztness of the Epistles, p. 329 ff.; Dr. 
Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 223; Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 302; Sanday, 
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Nor, perhaps, is it necessary to add that an 
examination of all the Epistles assigned to St. 
Paul would add many parallelisms to those 
already enumerated between the Apostle and 
the Evangelists. 

Attention has been called at some length to 
the witness of St. Paul to the historicity of the 
Gospels because his testimony affords the most 
conclusive proof we have as against the mythical 


Present Position of the Johannean Question. Eapositor, 
Ser. iv. vol. v. p. 287 ff. On account of the attitude adopted 
by the negative criticism towards the Fourth Gospel, these 
parallelisms would hardly have the same force for evidential 
purposes as those derived from the Synoptics. Those who, like 
Pfleiderer and others, maintain that the Pauline Epistles were, 
to a great extent, the basis of the Synoptics, can contend with 
more plausibility and show of reason, that the Johannine tradi- 
tion was indebted to St. Paul rather than St. Paul to it. So, 
e.g., Dr. Gardner: ‘‘The Fourth Gospel had its origin in 
Ephesus, in one of the Churches founded and nurtured by Paul. 
It may fairly be said that, but for the work and preaching of 
Paul, it could never have come into being” (Historic View of 
the New Testament, p. 182, cp. p. 197). These words express 
the view generally maintained by the negative criticism of the 
Continent. The position is examined and criticised by Dr. 
Sanday in The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 226 ff., and 
Preface, p. 8. So far, however, from the Epistles being the 
basis of either the Synoptics or the Fourth Gospel nothing is 
more remarkable than ‘‘the way in which they preserve a 
terminology of their own quite distinct from that which is 
current in the Church all around them.” This implies not only 
the early date of the Synoptics, but a marked independence of 
any formulated theology (see Dr. Sanday’s Bampton Lectures 
on Inspiration, p. 287 ff.; ep. Cambridge Theological Essays, 
p. 482). 
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hypothesis in all its forms and gradations. Nor 
could better proof be desired. ‘“ Even the undis- 
puted Epistles of the Apostle are quite sufficient 
to destroy the mythical theory, since their early 
date cuts at the root of that element of time 
which is essential for the growth of the myth, 
and since they presuppose the chief facts of the 
Gospels, as a firm and unshaken historical basis: 
these Epistles and their author remain—an 
opposing rock which cannot be rolled away— 
even if Strauss had been successful in his 
criticism of the Gospel sources.” * So thorough- 
going a critic as Wendt maintains that the great 
Epistles of St. Paul supply a primary basis for 
testing the historical trustworthiness of the 
Gospels. + 

It will not be thought superfluous if the fore- 
going statements are strengthened by quota- 
tions from two well-known English writers. 
“Tt is quite impossible,” says Dr. Fairbairn, “to 
understand the Epistles without the Gospels ; 
the logic of the former assumes, at every point, 
the history of the latter. ... And if the Gos- 
pels are so necessary to the reader of the 
Epistles, can the history they record have been 

* Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, p. 19. In these words 
Dr. Knowling is not only expressing his own view, but sums up 
the conclusion of C. Ullmann, the protagonist in the reaction 


against Strauss. 
+ See Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, p. 101. 
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less necessary to their writer? And if so con- 
strued, do the Epistles not authenticate the 
history they assume, though not, perhaps, the 
books that describe it in the form in which 
they have come down to us?”* Again, “ His 
(Christ's) teaching can explain the rise, the © 
forms and the contents of the Apostolic litera- 
ture, but this literature could never explain 
how His teaching came to be. Postulate His 
mind, and we may derive from it the Apos- 
tolic thought; but postulate this thought, and 
we could never deduce from it His mind and 
history. In other words, He is the historical 
antecedent and the logical premiss of the 
Epistles, and it is open to no _ intellectual 
strategy to invert or change their relations.” | 
With equal force does Professor Marcus Dods 
sum up the situation in the following words :{ 
“The strongest external attestation to the 
truthfulness of the Gospel representation of 
Jesus is that which is furnished by the letters 
of Paul. It is very-questionable whether Paul. 
ever saw any of our Gospels. Certainly he 
had not seen any of them prior to the forma- 
tion of his own belief. But it is the same 


* The Plulosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 101; cp. 
Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 828. 

+ Ibid., p. 475. 

} The Buble, rts Origin and Nature, p. 202. 
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Christ that we find in his letters. If Paul had 
known Christ through the Gospels, we do not 
know what alteration that could have made. 
The real Christ who appeared to him, and 
whom he learned to know by his own experi- 
ence and by conversation with those who had 
known our Lord on earth, is in no respect 
different from the Christ of the Gospels.” * 


* On the connection between St. Paul’s teaching and the 
Gospels, see Dr. Knowling, Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 
and Witness of the Epistles; also a series of very able 
Articles by Dr. G. Matheson on The Historical Christ of 
St. Paul (Hxpositor, Ser. ii. vols. i. and ii.) and an Article 
by Dr. Anderson Scott on The Gospel According to St. Paul 
(Haposttor, 1900, vol. ii. p. 202 ff.). See also Bishop Gore, 
Bampton Lectures, p. 58 ff.; Prof. Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, p. 155 ff.; Bishop Westcott, Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels, p. 175 ff.; Prebendary Row, 
Jesus of the Evangelists, chap. xvii. There is a good list of 
connecting links and parallelisms in an essay on the Origin of 
the Hirst Three Gospels in New Testament Commentary, 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, p. xxvii. ff. For an appreciation of 
great German critical authorities, taking, substantially, the 
view here advocated, see Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, 
p. 40 ff. The opinions of Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, Keim, Haus- 
rath, Wittichen, Weizsicker, and Beyschlag are particularly 
noticed. Many distinguished writers, ¢.g., Resch, Heinrich 
Ewald, Neander, have maintained that St. Paul used written 
sources; but this, though there is much to be said in its favour, 
must remain very uncertain. On recent attacks upon the four 
great Epistlesof St. Paul, see Dr. Knowling’s two books quoted 
above; also Dr. Lock, Warden of Keble College, on The 
Authenticity of St. Paul’s Epistles (Church Congress Report, 
1904, p. 111 ff.). 


CHAPTER III 
THE CHRIST OF RATIONALISM 


HE preceding chapter, in which have been 

indicated some of the insuperable objec- 
tions to mythical and idealistic hypotheses, will, 
it is hoped, have prepared us to encounter the 
negative criticism of the present day, and to 
hear what it is saying of the Gospels and their 
value as historical records. 

A few years ago we were startled by an 
Article on the Gospels in the Hncyclopedia 
Liblica by Professor Schmiedel, leaving us with 
“nine genuine sayings” of and about Christ, 
which were thenceforward to be regarded as 
“the foundation pillars for a truly scientific 
life of Jesus.” The pronouncement was received 
by the Christian world with a mixture of in- 
credulity and consternation. Such a position 
is, aS we have seen, conclusively refuted by the 


witness of the Epistles. Nevertheless the very 
37 
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audacity* of the statement by so distinguished 
a scholar had a disquieting effect upon many 
educated minds. It may, however, with good 
reason be urged that these “sayings” have 
fulfilled a useful purpose by demonstrating, 
with all possible clearness, the necessity, on 
rationalistic premisses, of dealing with the 
Gospels with a high hand, and getting rid of 
them, as historical documents, en bloc. It is 
obvious that the “nine sayings” were selected 
with the distinct intention of suggesting that 
the real Jesus, at the back of the mass of 
legend and tradition that has come down to us, 
claimed to be no more than man.+ But it is 
perfectly clear to every reader of the Gospels 
that, for one saying of our Lord that suggests 
purely human limitations, there are scores that 
make for the transcendental view of Christ’s 
person which finds expression in the Apostolic 
writings and in the Creeds of the Church—a 

* Dr. Fairbairn, in commenting upon Schmiedel’s “ nine 
sayings,” justly says, ‘‘ Criticism may be so pursued as to 
make any reasonable solution impossible” (The Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, p. 803). 

+ “Tt is obvious that he has chosen them because they seem 
to disprove the sinlessness of Jesus, His divinity, His omnis- 
cience, His miraculous power, and reduce Him to the common 
level of humanity’? (David Smith, Recent New Testament 
Criticism. Hapositor, Ser. vi. vol. iii. p. 410). These ‘* foun- 
dation pillars for a scientific life of Jesus” amount, as the 
same writer says, to ‘‘nothing more than a handful of nega- 
tives,” 
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view which by Schmiedel’s school of thought 
is rejected on a priori grounds. These sayings 
to which we appeal, as against Schmiedel, are 
scattered profusely up and down through the 
Gospels, and are to be found in every sort of 
connection and combination—in discourse, in 
parable, in conversation, in biographical detail. 
All, then, must go ;—discourse, parable, conver- 
sation, narrative, must be relegated to the 
region of legend, and held to be permeated 
through and through by the spirit of idealism 
—an idealism which entirely misunderstood, 
and therefore completely misrepresented, the 
personality and character of our Lord.* 

Now when we consider the power that the 
portrait of Christ, as drawn by the Evangelists, 
has asserted over life and thought in the past, 
the question at once forces itself upon us— 
Will Christianity continue to exercise its forma- 
tive power over character, when the view shall 
have become general that, in reading the Gos- 
pels, we are dealing, not with history, but with 
legend, and that the picture therein presented 
is less true to life than many of the so-called 


* How completely the negative criticism is prepared to do 
this may be seen from the following words: ‘‘ Nor did Jesus 
connect salvation in any way with belief in himself. There 
is no teaching of Jesus concerning his own person to be gleaned 
by a careful historian from the records of his life’’ (Schmidt, 
The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 317). 
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“lives” of medieval saints that have come down 
to us?* And will a merely human Christ, 
thus dimly seen, be the force in time to come 
that the Divine-human Christ has been in time 
past? In the nature of things it cannot be 
so.+ Itis not abstract truth, drawn by literary 


* “We are fairly well acquainted with the teaching of 
Francis (St. Francis of Assisi). We reject his alleged miracles 
and regard parts of his life as so far overlaid with legend and 
fancy as scarcely to be recoverable by sober history. Our 
verdict must be the same in the case of Jesus: though, as we 
have none of his writings, and no biography for some forty 
years after his death, we are in a far worse position historically 
than in the case of Francis”? (Dr. Gardner, Hxploratio Hvan- 
geluca, p. 176). The situation, therefore, is not in the least 
degree exaggerated in the following words: ‘‘ Their contention 
is that the sacred records are so utterly unreliable, so honey- 
combed by palpable inaccuracies, and so distorted, albeit 
unconsciously, by the ideas and prejudices of a later age, as to 
be practically worthless as historical narratives. The utmost 
assurance that can be reached is that there lived in the land of 
Palestine a teacher who made a powerful impression upon his 
disciples; but hardly a single lineament of the historic Jesus 
can be discerned with any certainty through the haze of devout 
misconception which has gathered round Him” (D. Smith, 
Recent New Testament Criticism. Expositor, Ser. vi. vol. iii. 
p. 408). 

{+ See Dr. Robertson Nicoll, The Church’s One Foundation, 
p. 202. Dr. Nicoll gives a very remarkable quotation from 
Dr. Martineau. Dr. Chase is entirely justified in his contention 
that, even if Christians had to surrender their trust in the 
_ Gospels as substantially true records of the Lord’s life on earth 
(of which he is not in the least afraid), the literary witness of 
the Epistles and the institutions of the Church would leave us 
the Christ, as One who died for the sin of the world and rose 
again from the dead; but, as he observes, the historical Christ 
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and historical criticism from a mixture of truth 
and falsehood in the form of legend, that ever 
has produced, or, so far as we may judge, ever 
will produce Christian principle and conduct, 
but a personal Christ, Who comes to us with 
Divine as well as human claims. “An ideal 
may charm the intellect, but it cannot satisfy 
the heart.” It is not Divine ideas embodied 
in a legend, but Divine ideas embodied in a 
living and Divine person that the world needs, 
and that the world has found in Jesus Christ. 
Professor Harnack, on the one hand, Abbé 
Loisy on the other, each from a widely differ- 
ing standpoint, may do their best to preserve 
the essence and power of Christianity for a 
world that prides itself on having outgrown 
belief in dogmas and the supernatural; but 
an appeal to history will justify the more than 
fear that the power of Christianity will disap- 
pear with the historical Christ. The words of 
Dr. Liddon are as true to-day as they were 
forty years ago: “Christianity is non-existent 
apart from Christ; it centres in Christ; it 
radiates now, as at the first, from Christ. It 


would then be ‘‘a thin and unsubstantial figure” (The Gos- 
pels in the Light of Historical Criticism. Cambridge Theo- 
logical Hssays, p. 377). It is no such Christ that ever has 
touched, or ever will touch, the springs of life and conduct, 
and it is difficult to believe that the Church would long survive 
the loss (see ibid., pp. 537, 568 ff,). 
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is not a mere doctrine bequeathed by Him to 
a world with which He has ceased to have 
dealings; it perishes outright when men at- 
tempt to abstract it from the Living Person 
of its Founder.”* The creative, formative 
power of Christianity is the Personality of 
Christ. In that Personality, truly Divine as 
well as human, the world found the Self-reve- 
lation of God. Let that Personality be ob- 
scured, or let it be robbed of its Divinity, and 
the world is thrown back on itself, and its own 
vain efforts, if haply, it may, by searching, find 
out God—with this inevitable result, that agnos- 
tic philosophy takes the place of definite and 
active faith. 

This Personality is just what the negative 
criticism would take from us, for the historical 
Christ is bound up with the substantial truth 
of the Gospels,+t which is boldly denied by the 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 127. 

+ ‘*The historical Christ is at once the basis and source of 
the Christian religion’? (Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of 
Christ, p. 4). ‘*Much as we may learn of Christ from the 
experience of two thousand years, from the experience of our 
own time, our knowledge of Him rests ultimately upon the 
evidence of those who saw Him. If our present conceptions 
of Him are not the outcome of those which were formed by His 
- first disciples, they must be imaginary, speculative, unsub- 
stantial, without warrant in fact. There must be agreement 
between the last and the first, or we delude ourselves with an 
idealised figure instead of the real Jesus Christ’ (Dr. Mason, 
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rationalist. And yet, says Dr. Gardner, ‘The 
person of the Master is to his followers, to the 
Church, of incomparably greater interest than 
his teaching.” * But where is His person when 
Dr. Gardner has done his work of criticism? 
What can be sadder, or more ominous to the 
interests of true religion, than the conclusion 
of the same advanced thinker, that Christianity 
in England is more real, more living, than in 
Germany, because in closer contact with 
spiritual fact and less in touch with advanced 
thought? + The Christ of the Gospels is a super- 
natural, a transcendental Christ. Rationalism 
will accept no such view of His person. If, there- 
fore, words which make Himmore than man are 
attributed to Him, they must be taken from 
His lips and put into those of His disciples, or 
otherwise explained away. These critics ‘“ begin 
with the assumption that Christ was only man, 
and will treat all the subsequent development 
as reflecting the growth of the delusion by 
which He came to be regarded as God.” } 

The transcendentalism of our Lord’s person, 
as expressed in His own words about Himself, 
is so closely woven into the texture of the 
Christ wn the New Testament. Cambridge Theological Essays, 
a eae View of the New Testament, p. 99. 


+ Ibid., p. 261. > 
| Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 280. 
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Gospels, so colours the entire narrative, so 
characterises every situation in which He is 
placed, and every relation He is represented 
as assuming,” that to expunge all that suggests 
and supports the belief in a_ supernatural 
Christ not only necessitates the rewriting of 
the whole of the Gospels, but involves the loss 
of Christ Himself. It is no question of verbal 
accuracy. We do not contend that the Evange- 
lists have preserved the ipsissima verba of our 
Lord. We hold no theory of inspiration which 
regards even the Synoptists as exact historians 
in the modern sense of the term. We make no 
arbitrary claim to supernatural aid for the 
memory of the reporter.t We make due 
allowance for the fact that what was spoken 


* “Christ’s Self-assertion is not merely embodied in state- 
ments which would be blasphemy in the mouth of a created 
being; it underlies and explains His entire attitude towards 
His disciples, towards His countrymen, towards the human 
race, towards the Religion of Israel’’ (Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures, p. xii.). “To represent our Lord only as a good man 
conscious of a message from God, like one of the prophets, or 
John the Baptist, is to do violence not to one Gospel only, or 
to single passages in various Gospels, but to the general tenor 
of the Gospels as a whole’’ (Bishop Gore, Bampton Lectures, 
p. 17). See further on this point Chap. XII. 

+ Though it might be contended that this is the natural 
“meaning of John xiv. 26. We do not, however, forget, what 
the destructive criticism persistently ignores, that the memory 
of the Jew was diligently and artificially cultivated for the 
storing up of rabbinical instruction orally delivered, 
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in Aramaic has come down to us in Greek. 
Doubtless the same logion is often differently 
recorded—sometimes with differences amount- 
ing to contradiction in points of detail—by the 
‘ several narrators; we may detect numerous 
chronological and biographical discrepancies 
in the setting;* here and there it may be 
impossible to avoid the inference that the words 
of Christ, passing through the mind of the early 
Church, were modified and coloured in the 
process. All this is only what we might expect 
in material gathered at various times and from 
many witnesses.t The broad fact, however, 


* But Dr. Chase very pertinently lays emphasis on the cer- 
tainty that our Lord, like all other teachers deeply conscious 
of their mission, did not fear to repeat Himself. ‘‘ If harmonists 
are fatally ready to multiply occasions on which a given 
incident took place, critics are no less fatally ready to simplify 
their task by assuming that there was but one particular 
occasion on which the Lord uttered a given saying. They take 
it for granted, for example, that there was one, and only one, 
delivery of the Lord’s Prayer. Such an assumption is purely 
artificial. It is far removed from the observed realities of life. 
Our Lord must have repeated again and again His characteristic 
utterances, sometimes in the same form, sometimes in slightly 
differing forms” (The Gospels un the Light of Historical 
Criticism. Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 385). 

+ ‘‘ The disagreement between the Synoptists in regard to 
the content of their message is to be set down largely to the 
fact that there were several, or many, eye-witnesses of the life 
of Jesus. ... The various apostles and disciples saw and 
heard, each with his own eyes and ears, and when the apostles 
began to teach after Pentecost, itis inconceivable that they all 
taught with the same words. Hach taught according to what 
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remains that if the Self-assertive language in 
the Gospels is that of the disciple or the Church, 
and not of the Master Himself, then consciously, 
or unconsciously, the Evangelists have com- 
pletely deceived and deluded the world. Take 
from His lips all that, on humanitarian 
premisses, is unbecoming, and we have nothing 
to say but that “we have not so learned Christ.” 
The Christ we have known and loved and 
worshipped is gone. Apart from this Self- 
assertion, which is the most prominent feature 
in the Gospel portrait, Jesus Christ loses all 
distinctness of personality. To give it up, to 
blot it out, is to give up and blot out the 
historical Christ. ‘“ Christ's discovery is him- 
self. To humanity, struggling with its passions 


he had seen and heard. There was essential agreement in their 
testimony, but all degrees of difference in details’? (Professor 
Gilbert, Student's Life of Jesus, p. 45). ‘The fact that these 
three independent narratives, while differing in a multitude of 
details, agree in presenting the same portrait of Jesus, is a 
strong argument for their historical character. Their origin at 
a time while éye-witnesses were still living, and their acceptance 
among believers from that early day, are also the best possible 
evidence of their historical trustworthiness’’ (ibid., p. 49). 
Although it was from written sources that the Evangelists 
obtained their material, the spoken word was necessarily first 
in the field ; and, bearing in mind the part that the oral method 
played among the Jews, we cannot for a moment doubt that 
‘those oral traditions, which were the ultimate source of the 
Synoptics, faithfully represented the substance of apostolic 
teaching. 
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and its destiny, he says, Cling to me, cling ever 
closer to me. If we believe St. John, he 
represented himself as the Light of the world, 
as the Shepherd of the souls of men, as the 
Way to Immortality, as the Vine or Life-Tree 
of humanity. And if we refuse to believe that 
he used these words, we cannot deny, without 
rejecting all the evidence before us, that he 
used words which have substantially the same 
meaning. We cannot deny that he commanded 
men to leave everything and attach themselves 
to him; that he declared himself king, master, 
judge of men; that he promised to give rest 
to all the weary and heavy-laden; that he 
instructed his followers to hope for life from 
feeding on his body and blood.”* Christ’s 
discovery 1s Himself; so, forty years ago, wrote 
Sir John Seeley. ‘Not so,” says the critic of 
to-day, ‘Christ was the discovery of the 
primitive Church. It was the spiritual en- 
thusiasm of the disciple that exalted an 
eminently pious teacher into the Light of the 
world, the Rest of the weary, the Food of 
the Soul.” And it is between these two, the 
Jesus of the Evangelist and the Jesus of the 
rationalist, that the modern world has to make 
its choice. Was the Evangelist a writer of 
sober truth, or the mere visionary that 


* Hece Homo, p. 198. 
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rationalism would make him? Have we in 
the Gospel narrative a Self-portraiture of Christ, 
a Christ who describes Himself, or a Christ 
depicted by fond but deluded followers ? 

It is impossible to insist too strongly upon 
the historicity of the Gospels. Finally and 


” effectually to disprove their substantial authen- 


ticity would be, in effect, to remove the very 
foundation on which the Church is_ built. 
“The Christian religion is an historical religion. 
It rests not on what its Founder taught, but 
on what He was, and did, and suffered. The 
Christian Creed may be summed up in the 
statement that Jesus, the Christ, worked out 
at a certain time in a certain country and 
under certain outward circumstances a certain 
dispensation of God, which He alone by reason 
of His very nature could so work out. In 
other words, the Creed consists of the chief 
facts recorded in the four Gospels. The 
Christian is not bound to the letter of the 
Evangelist’s record, nor to the accuracy of 
every statement; but unless the general outline 
of the story told in the New Testament is true, 
the Christian religion is nothing but a dream, 
forcible, full of suggestion, not to be easily 
put aside indeed, but yet in fact a dream. 
Christianity is based on history; it rests not 
on ideas, but on facts. Herein lies its 
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strength.” * The radical delusion, and con- 
sequent misrepresentation, postulated by the 
rationalist for the production of the Gospels, 
reduces Christianity to a dream. 

In pursuing our inquiry on the subject of 
our Lord’s Self-interpretation we shall confine 
our attention to the synoptic Gospels;+ and 
for this simple reason, namely, that they lend 
themselves less readily than the Fourth to the 
methods of destructive criticism. In dealing 
with St. John the critic may have much that 
is plausible to say in his attempt to establish 
the theory of invention and interpolation. He 
may maintain, not without some show of 
reason, that the writer who composed the 
prologue to that Gospel was capable, with the 
Christian tradition to draw upon, of imagining 
and inventing the discourses that follow. We 
may further admit that the biographical setting 
in this Gospel, representing, as it confessedly 
does, a “ tendency,” or, at the least, a theological 
purpose, in the mind of the writer, is not such 

* Professor Emery Barnes, Cambridge Theological Hssays, 
i \ hp evidential reasons it is thought well to exclude the 
Fourth Gospel from the discussion. It need, however, hardly 
be said that a comparison between it and the Synoptics reveals 
a remarkable identity of thought. This identity, though still 
often denied, has been demonstrated again and again, but never 


go conclusively as, in recent years, by so advanced a critic as 
Wendt. 


D 
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as to preclude the possibility of allegorical 
treatment. When, however, we turn to the 
Synoptics, we are dealing with documents which 
will more effectually resist the charge of falsifi- 
cation, intentional or otherwise.* It is one 
thing to maintain that the idealist is supreme 
in the Fourth Gospel, quite another even to 
suggest that he is such in the Synoptics. 
And when the critic has, as he may think, 
disposed of the transcendental claims of Christ 
in St. John, he is faced by another series of 
statements and affirmations in the Synoptics, 
no less full of Self-assertion,+ but less open to 
the assaults of the critic. And when a negative 
criticism has done its worst, we believe that a 
more judicial examination will find in these 
very words of Self-exaltation proof confirmatory 
of the trustworthiness of the Gospels. 


** Dr. Gardner, however, does not hesitate to suggest wilful 
falsification in the material which composes the synoptic 
Gospels (Historic View of the New Testament, p. 79, 119 ff.). 
Nor is Pfleiderer’s view of the Synoptics consistent with the 
honesty of the writers (see Influence of Paul on Christianty, 
Lect. iv.). But charges of partisanship and dishonesty are ba 
now often brought against the Synoptists. 

+ See Chap. IV. p. 73. In dealing with the synoptic tradi- 
tion the Rev. T. A. Lacey unduly minimises the transcendental 
side of our Lord’s person in the Gospel of St. Mark. And 
surely his suggestion is a violent one, and destitute of any 
reliable foundation, that this Gospel was written with the object 
of correcting the effect produced by the too exclusively trans- 
cendental teaching of St. Paul (he Historic Christ, p. 49 ff.). 
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For these sayings of our Lord are a part, and 
the most essential part, of the picture presented 
to us by the Synoptists; they could not be re- 
moved without altering every feature and con- 
fusing the whole canvas. And it is this very 
portrait of Christ which is the principal witness 
to the veracity of the Evangelists. There is a 
consistency, a harmony, a homogeneousness in 
their work which it is difficult to conceive of 
apart from actual life. What our Lord said and 
did is put before us, in spite of the miraculous 
element, in a setting of unmistakable reality. 
Jesus and His disciples live and move in a real, 
not an artificial, world. The picture is full of 
life-like details and touches of personal know- 
ledge ; the eye-witness is constantly discover- 
ing himself; the narrative makes an irresistible 
impression of soundness of mind and honesty 
of purpose on the part of those who wrote.* 

* “ All is presented with the utmost realism, so grouped 
round the central figure as to form a perfect historical picture, 
He and His setting being so built together as to constitute a 
single organic whole. Now this appears a feat which the 
mythical imagination, working with material from the Old 
Testament, could not have performed. It could not have 
made its hero mythical without making the conditions under 
which He lived and the persons with whom He lived the same. 
The realism of these conditions and persons is incompatible 
with the mythical idealism of Him through whom they are and 
whose environment they constitute. The organic unity of 


person and history seems to involve the reality of both” 
(Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 829)- 
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But suppress the Self-assertion, eliminate the 
transcendental claims, and the Central Figure 
has disappeared, or is altered past recognition. 

The rationalist comes to the examination of 
the Gospels with the deliberate intention of 
striking out from them all that is supernatural 
and transcendental. But (and on the answer 
to this question, as we believe, hangs the fate 
of Christianity) can this work be carried 
through without ultimately discrediting the 
criticism that attempts it? In the case of one 
branch of transcendentalism in the Gospels, 
namely, the miraculous element, the a prior 
denial of miracle leaves no choice. Honesty, 
indeed, compels the critic to admit that his task 
is a far harder one when dealing with the 
miracles recorded in the Gospels than with the 
legendary marvels of a later date, or even the 
miraculous element of the Old Testament.* 
“* Read the Gospels in their natural meaning and the historical 
reality of Christ is proved. The Church did not create Him, 
for it had no colours to paint the picture. No meaner hand 
than truth could have drawn it” (Dr. Robertson Nicoll, The 
Church’s One Foundation, p. 128). In confirmation of this 
compare the canonical with the apocryphal Gospels. ‘All who 
read them with any attention will see that they are fictions 
and not histories; not traditions even, so much as legends. 
. . . Before I undertook this work I never realised, so com- 
pletely as I do now, the impassable character of the gulf which 
separates the genuine Gospels from these” (B. Harris Cowper, 


Preface to translation of the Apocryphal Gospels). 
* See Lecky, Rise and Infiuence of Rationalism, i. p. 160 ; 
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But having decided that miracles, in any real 
sense of the word, did not take place, he pro- 
ceeds to trace those recorded by the Evangelists 
to the credulous enthusiasm of the primitive 
Church. To him it is a question of probability, 
and he decides against the miraculous. The 
Self-assertive sayings of our Lord stand on a 
different footing from the records of miracle, 
but a moment’s consideration will show that 
they must be approached with the same mental 
prepossession. The fact of the Incarnation 
alone could justify the language. But the In- 
carnation, being a miracle, must be set aside 
as belonging to the world of illusion. To the 
world of illusion, then, must the Self-exalting 
words and transcendental claims of Christ be 
assigned. Can this be done with any degree 
of probability? We believe, on the contrary, 
that these very sayings will always oppose an 
insuperable barrier to the purely humanitarian 
conception of Christ.* We cannot think that 
unbiassed criticism will finally establish the 
M. Dods, The Buble, Its Origin and Nature, p. 239; Fairbairn, 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 336. The anti- 
miraculous spirit has greatly modified its tone of late years. 
Marvels that can be brought under the laws of psychology are 
freely admitted; but all ‘‘ miracles properly so called,”’ 2.e., in 
the sense of suspending, or changing natural law, are elimi- 
nated from the Gospels (see Gardner, Haploratio Evangelica, 


p: 218 ff.; Encycl. Biblica, Gospels, Wonders). 
* Vide wnfra, p. 199. 
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possibility, much less the probability, of such 
words having been invented and put into their 
Master's lips by enthusiastic followers. Still less 
could we accept the hypothesis that Jesus Him- 
self was the self-deluded enthusiast that such 
language, if His own, would, on humanitarian 
premisses, prove Him to be. It is between these 
alternatives that rationalism must make its 
choice. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


E propose to examine the sayings of our 
Lord, which oppose an obstinate resist- 

ance to all naturalistic theories of His Person, 
and to judge for ourselves what inference 
should be drawn from them. We begin with 
the broad fact of the Messianic Consciousness. 
The Messianic Consciousness—what did it 
mean to Him? what does it mean to us? The 
subject is one so difficult, so delicate, in its 
height and in its depth so far beyond the grasp 
of our intelligence, that one almost shrinks 
from approaching, still more from handling it. 
But, as we have already urged, we have no 
choice; the task is forced upon us. And the 
question lies at the very root of our faith. We 
must decide for ourselves whether, in the lan- 
guage arising from this consciousness of Jesus 
Christ, we have the intimation of an eternal 
truth, namely, the truth of the Incarnation, or 


YS) 
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whether, on the other hand, it was the expres- 
sion, individual or collective, of “an Israelitish 
dream.” * 

At the very opening of His ministry, accord- 
ing to the tradition incorporated in the Gospels, 
our Lord accepts the testimony of the Baptist 
to His Messiahship. This is recorded by all the 
four Evangelists. That St. Mark is not so clear 
upon this point}+ as the other Gospels may be 
admitted, but the obvious meaning, implicit, if 
not explicit, of Mark i. 2-11 is that the testi- 
mony was given by John and accepted by Jesus. 
Subsequent references to the Baptist and his 
work by the Synoptists, not excepting Mark, 
entirely confirm the view that he was the ap- 


* “The Messiah was but the figure of an Israelitish dream” 
(Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 329). 

+ Wendt makes much of the point that in St. Mark there is 
no explicit recognition of Jesus on the part of John (so 
Schiirer). On the other hand, he finds in the Fourth Gospel 
a craze for the introduction of the Baptist’s testimony. Surely 
the natural inference from this frequent allusion in St. John is 
the trustworthiness, in this particular, of the Synoptists. On 
the difficulties suggested by a comparison of the Baptist’s 
ministry as reported by the Synoptists and the fourth Evan- 
gelist, see Shailer Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament, pp. 87, 88; also Sanday, On the Johannean Ques- 
tion (Expositor, Ser. iv. vol. v. p. 21 ff.). Shailer Mathews points 
out that.the readiness of the four disciples to follow Jesus 
(Matt. iv. 18 ff.) implies a previous acquaintance, which would 

‘prepare them for such a course, and that such a preparation is 
found in John i. 35 ff.; so David Smith, The Days of His 
Flesh, p. xxxi. | 
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pointed and conscious witness to Jesus Christ. 
It underlies and explains the incident recorded 
in Matt. xi. 2 ff. and Luke vii. 18 ff. “Art 
thou,’ was the message of the Baptist, “he 
that should come, or look we for another?” It 
is quite inconceivable that the first and third 
Synoptists, after writing as they had done as 
to the relation of the Baptist to Jesus in the 
opening of their Gospels, should have here 
represented John as making a first inquiry 
concerning the claims of Jesus, whilst his un- 
certainty and perplexity, in spite of previous 
testimony, were, under the circumstances, far 
from surprising. His attitude does not even 
amount to a psychological problem. The whole 
of our Lord’s discourse which follows upon the 
departure of John’s messengers not only testi- 
fies to an organic relation between the two 
ministries, but also indicates that that relation 
was what the Church has always believed it to 
be—one of preparation on the part of John, of 
fulfilment on the part of Himself. He even 
identifies the Baptist with that Elias who “ must 
first come,” as the forerunner'‘and herald of the 
Messiah (Matt. xi. 14; Luke vii. 27).* The same 
organic relation between the two missions is 
presupposed in words spoken by our Lord im- 


* So, according to the fourth Evangelist, Jesus directly 
claimed the witness of the Baptist (John v. 38). 
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mediately after the Transfiguration, “ Elijah, 
indeed, cometh and shall restore all things: 
but I say unto you that Elijah is come already, 
and they knew him not, but did unto him what- 
soever they listed” (Matt. xvii. 11, 12; cp. Mark 
ix. 12, 13). Nor can we fail to see the same 
claim to the witness of John implied in our 
Lord’s answer to the chief priests and elders, 
who sought to know the authority by which He 
taught and acted (Matt. xxi. 25; Mark xi. 30; 
Luke xx. 4).* When all these notices are 
brought together and compared, supplement- 
ing, corroborating, elucidating one another, as 
they do, they either form an unquestionable 
record of testimony given and accepted, or, on 
the other hand, represent a subtlety of literary 
skill, which is the last thing that one would 
expect to find in such documents. 

Our Lord’s acceptance of the Baptist’s witness 
prepares us for His assumption of the title, 
“The Son of Man.” + There is not only a very 
general consensus of opinion that Christ Him- 

* Dr. Martineau, who, against all evidence, maintains that 
Jesus was not the object but simply the ‘‘ continuator”’ of the 
Baptist’s message, most strangely appeals to our Lord’s 
answer on this occasion in confirmation of his view (Seat of 
Authority in Religion, p. 625). 

+ On the significance of the definite article in the title as 
assumed by our Lord, see Prof. Stanton, Jewish and Christian 


Messiah, p. 246; Dr. Mason, Cambridge Theological Essays, 
pp. 450-1. 
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self assumed this title, but also that, from the 
first, He used it in a Messianic sense. It has 
been, indeed, maintained by von Lietzmann that 
the title is a second-century insertion into the 
Gospels. By him and his followers it is con- 
tended that the Aramaic original of the phrase 
had no such meaning as came to be attached to 
it when translated by the early Church into 
6 vioc rov avOpwmov.* The theory has received 
the support of a few distinguished scholars; but 
would it ever have been advanced except for the 
necessity, from the humanitarian standpoint, of 
discrediting the belief that our Lord assumed 
the title, and did so in a Messianic sense? It 
has, meanwhile, its apologetic value in empha- 
sising the obviously Messianic import of the 
designation as found in our Gospels. This is not 
to say that the title was well known as Messianic 
to the Jewish world ‘in general. Such a view 
would be quite inconsistent with the fact that, 
in His earlier ministry, whilst using the title, 
our Lord took special precautions against the 


* An able exposition and defence of the theory will be found 
in Schmidt’s The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 94 ff. Professor 
Schmidt having satisfied himself that the original Aramaic 
meant nothing more than ‘“‘man,”’ asserts that thus disappears 
“the only ground on which it can be supposed that Jesus 
regarded himself as the Messiah” (p. 30). The arguments 
against the theory are well summarised in Hastings’ D.B., 
Son of Man, iv. pp. 581-2. 
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public knowledge of His Messianic claims.* This 
reticence and reserve was clearly necessitated 
by His view of the Messianic mission, contrast- 
ing, as it did, so strangely with the popular, and 
even Pharisaic, view of the subject. From the 
disciples’ answer to our Lord’s question, “ Who 
do men say that Iam?” (Mark viii. 27) we learn 
how completely their Master had failed to 
satisfy the Messianic expectation. To have 
proclaimed His Messiahship from the first 
would have precipitated a crisis and thwarted 
the orderly development of His life of service. t 


* See Mark i. 44, iii. 12; Matt. ix. 830; Luke iv. 41. By 
an exhaustive analysis, and comparing parallel passages, 
Dalman concludes that the title, so far as our synoptic 
records go, was only used on three occasions before St. Peter’s 
confession (Words of Jesus, p. 261). 

+ Dalman alleges as a reason for “The Son of Man” not 
being a regular title for the Messiah that the Jews had not 
formed their Messianic conception from Dan. vii., which was 
its source (Words of Jesus, p. 248). ‘The title, we seem 
forced to conclude, was used by our Lord in His Galilean 
ministry ; but it did not suggest to those who heard it Messianic 
associations, until it came to be connected with predictions of 
the Second Advent; it thus did not reveal, but veil, His 
Messiahship during the earlier part of His ministry, till the 
time was ripe for Him to avow it openly’ (Driver, Son of 
Man, Hastings’ D.B.). The difficulty of reconciling this view, 
which is clearly suggested by the Synoptists, with the account 

given by the fourth Evangelist of the opening of our Lord’s 
‘ministry, is not an imaginary one. It is treated by Dr. Sanday, 
The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 155 ff. See also Shailer 
Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testament, pp. 87-8. 
David Smith meets the difficulty by maintaining that our Lord 
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“As modified by him, the term Messiah could 
not have been apprehended of the people; to 
use it without the change of content would be 
to confirm his followers and the people in those 
very opinions as to the Kingdom and its Christ 
which he was seeking to change.”* On _ the 
other hand, the consistent use of this title, ‘“‘ The 
Son of Man,” throughout His public ministry 
proves that, to His own mind, its Messianic 
significance was clear from the first. All that 
we can here do is to insist upon that signi- 
ficance. As to the content of the title, there 
is much difference of opinion, but it may be 
safely said that a careful study of the different 


adopted a different method in Jerusalem from that which He 
pursued in Galilee, and that in Jerusalem He made His claim 
openly from the first (The Days of His Flesh, p. 61). 
The title under discussion is practically confined to the 
Gospels. ‘‘The very absence of the term from the Epistles 
is an argument in favour of the primitive character of the 
narrative of the Gospels, inasmuch as they strikingly represent 
an earlier tone of feeling’? (Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, 
p. 287). On its absence from early Christian literature, see 
Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, p. 248. 
Professor Dalman points out that the very title, ‘Son of 
Man,” not only excluded the idea of political force and 
military conquest, but also signified that the period of 
Messianic triumph and sovereignty was still future. This 
was inaugurated by the Resurrection, and from that time the 
title seemed to the Church inconsistent with the supreme 
dignity of its Head, who was thenceforth designated ‘“ The 
Lord”? (Words of Jesus, pp. 265-6). 

* Shailer Mathews, Messtanic Hope in the New Testament, 
p. 113. 
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connections in which it is found* will do much 
towards solving the question (so far as human 
solution is possible) of the Messianic Conscious- 
ness. t 

A still more convincing proof of our Lord’s 
claim to the Messiahship is His teaching con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God, or, as it is 
paraphrased in St. Matthew, the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The Messianic ideal was a manifold 
one, but the one most prominent, both in the 


** In view of the contention of von Lietzmann and others that 
‘‘ Son of Man ”’ is an erroneous translation of an Aramaic term, 
meaning simply ‘‘man,” Shailer Mathews urges that, even 
were it so, the title would not be emptied of its significance, 
since the force of the term is one of connotation, not of strict 
translation. ‘ Most scholars will admit that certain sayings in 
which the term appears were uttered by Jesus, and it is from 
this fact that we must proceed’”’ (Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament, p. 103. On the title generally, see p. 102 ff.). 

+ The literature of this subject is very extensive. Besides 
other sources of information, the present writer has found the 
following very helpful: Hastings’ D.B., Son of Man, Jesus 
Christ, Messiah, Kingdom of God; Prof. Stanton’s, The 
Jewish and the Christian Messiah, part ii. ch. ii. p. 239 ff.; 
Dalman’s Words of Jesus, p. 284 ff.; Armitage Robinson, 
Study of the Gospels, Note B, p. 49 ff.; Stalker, Christology 
of Jesus, p. 45 ff.; Articles in the Expositor by Dr. Sanday, 
Ser. iv. vol. iii, and by Professor Vernon Bartlet, Ser. iv. 
vol. vi. Dr. Driver, in Son of Man, Hastings’ D.B., gives a 
useful synopsis of opinion on the title. 

+ «“ The Evangelists have clearly considered the two phrases 
as synonymous ... it is safe to assume the same inter- 
pretation in the case of Jesus” (Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p. 93). 
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Old Testament writings and in the teaching of 
our Lord, was the Divine Kingdom—a theocracy 
which, like the title “Son of Man,” naturally 
eonnects itself with the apocalyptic vision of 
Dan. vii. 14 (ep. ii. 44).* This Kingdom was 
at once the source and centre of Jewish 
hope; it was the main subject of the later 
Jewish literature. 

That our Lord proclaimed Himself not only 
the Founder of this Kingdom, but also that 
He Himself was, if not supreme Ruler, at 
least the unconditioned Vice-Gerent in it, 
admits, in the minds of those who accept 
the Gospels as historical, of no doubt what- 
ever. “Nothing is plainer than that, in His 
own view, Jesus was not simply the Founder 
of this Kingdom, but it is His Kingdom as 
well as the Father’s, and He is Lord and King 
over it.” + Throughout His ministry the King- 


** “Tn view of the obvious reference by Jesus to Dan. vii. 13 
in His apocalyptic discourse, Matt. xxiv. 80 (Mark xiii. 26; 
Luke xxi. 27), and in His testimony before the Sanhedrim, 
Matt. xxvi. 64 (Mark xiv. 62), it can scarcely be doubted that 
Dan. vii. 18 was the source from which He took the self-desig- 
nation. This origin is further confirmed by the fact that it was 
also from Daniel that Jesus adapted the idea of the sovereignty 
of God” (ibid., p. 257). Professor Dalman proceeds to point 
out that His calling Himself the “Son of Man” implied that 
He Himself was that one in whom this vision of Daniel was to 
proceed to its realisation. 

+ Hastings’ D.B., The Kingdom of God, ii. p. 849. 
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“dom of God was the burden of His message. 
Alike in discourse, in conversation, in parable, 
in prophecy, and with increasing clearness as 
the time of the Passion draws near, He pro- 
claims the Kingdom and His own unique 
relation to it.* At length He rides, as 
Messianic King into Jerusalem, accepting as 
such the homage of the multitude} He 
declares Himself before the High Priest, in the 
most emphatic terms, the expected Messiah— 
the Messiah, moreover, clothed with a trans- 
cendental glory such as Daniel and other 
apocalyptic writers had dimly shadowed forth. 
Finally, He accepts from Pilate the Messianic 
title, “King of the Jews.” } 


* The ‘ Kingdom”’ is found fifty-three times in St. Matthew, 
sixteen times in St. Mark, thirty-nine times in St. Luke. 

+ There is, ii may be, much in favour of D. Smith’s interpre- 
tation of this incident. ‘‘The prophecy (Zech. ix. 9) presented 
itself to Jesus, and He determined to enact the Messianic réle 
which it pourtrays” (The Days of His Flesh, p. 391). In 
adopting this course He would be doing violence to His own 


feelings, which would shrink from the histrionic. ‘It is com- 
monly called the Triumphal Entry, but in truth it was 
rather a humiliation than a triumph. ... It is a revelation 


of His grace that He should thus do violence to Himself, and 
humble Himself to the level of their carnal imagination in order 
to win men’s faith”’ (ibid., p. 894). 

t Note the following testimonies in the Synoptists, during 
the Passion, to our Lord’s claim to the Kingdom: Pilate, 
' Matt. xxvii. ii. (ep. John xix.19); The multitude, Luke xxiii. 2; 
The Soldiers, Matt. xxvii. 29; The priests, scribes, and elders, 
Matt. xxvii. 41; The pemtent thief, Luke xxiii. 42 (and cp. 
John xviii. 86-7) 
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It is a Kingdom of which He Himself is the 
Founder and Master. He builds it upon rock 
with a solidity that defies the gates of Hades. 
He contemplates its growth under the figure of 
a mustard-seed, germinating and waxing, until 
its spreading branches fill the earth. The field 
in which He sows the seed of the Kingdom is 
the world. The net of the Kingdom is cast 
into the sea and gathers of every kind. Its 
door He throws open to those who come from 
East and West, from North and South.* He 


* By isolating and unduly emphasising our Lord’s words, ‘I 
was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel ”’ 
(Matt. xv. 24; cp. x. 5, 6, 23; Luke xix. 9), some writers raise the 
doubt whether our Lord personally contemplated a world-wide 
Kingdom, assigning this feature of the Gospel to the after- 
thought of the Church. It is characteristic of Dr. Martineau’s 
method that, instead of attempting to harmonise Christ’s 
recorded sayings, he does not hesitate to take from His lips the 
parable of the Great Supper, the Wicked Husbandmen, and 
even the Prodigal Son, because they indicate the reception of 
the Gentiles, and must therefore be regarded as prophecies post 
eventum. Asa matter of fact, the universality of our Lord’s 
Kingdom is implicit in His entire teaching. See Chap. XII. 
Referring to the contention of Harnack and others that ‘‘ The 
mission to the heathen did not lie within the horizon of Jesus, 
as we read the story of His life in the Gospels,’’ Dr. Knowling 
well says, ‘‘Even if we confine ourselves to the words of the 
historical Jesus in the first three Gospels, it is difficult to see 
how Dr. Harnack’s remarks can be justified. In the first place 
our Lord’s whole attitude towards the Old Testament would be 
altered, and the representation which He gives us of His own 
work and person. He claims, for example, to be the Servant 
of Isaiah’s prophecy ; but this Servant was to be a light to the 
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rises and shuts to the door. Finally, He assumes 
the office of Judge, rewarding the faithful, 
punishing the disobedient. 

After all, however, the crucial question is 
not,—Did Jesus claim to be the Messiah? “We 
may fairly say that the assertion that Jesus 
never claimed to be the Messiah is to-day one 
of the eccentricities of criticism.” * The real 
question we have to face is,—What did the 


Gentiles (Isa. xlix. 6). And not only would He have fallen short 
of the representation in Isaiah’s prophetic picture, but He 
would have been not greater, but less than Jonah, to whose 
successful preaching to the Gentiles He refers in His teaching”’ 
(Testumony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 841). 

* Our Lord’s claim to the Messiahship is denied by Dr. 
Martineau, in whose judgment the Messiahship, invented for 
Him by disciples, was “‘ the first deforming mask, the first robe 
of hopeless disguise, under which the real personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth disappeared from sight’”’ (Seat of Authority m 
Religion, p. 329). Dr. Martineau, however, admits that he is 
almost singular in his opinion. His opinion has been reinforced 
within the last few months by Professor N. Schmidt, who 
concludes that there is “‘no ground for assuming that he 
regarded himself as the Messiah”? (The Prophet of Nazareth 
p. 261, and see p. 131). But Schmidt attacks the historicity of 
the Gospels quite as fiercely as Dr. Martineau, and by the most 
high-handed methods of criticism gets rid of everything which 
does not support his own preconceived ideas. Professor 
Harnack voices the judgment of the vast majority of advanced 
critics, when he asserts that it is only “‘ by wrenching what the 
Evangelists tell us off its hinges that this opinion can be main- 
tained’’ (What is Christiantty ? p. 183). He continues, ‘‘ The 
forms in which Jesus expressed what he felt about his own 
consciousness and his vocation become quite incomprehen- 
sible, unless they are taken as the outcome of the Messianic 
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Messiahship mean to our Lord? In what 
sense and with what views of His own work 
did He claim it? What was the Kingdom that 
He announced ? Who were its subjects ? How 
was it to be established ? 

The Kingdom He proclaimed was not a 
Kingdom of this world (John xviii. 36). The 
Synoptists are quite as clear on this point as 
the fourth Evangelist. His whole ministry, 
according to their testimony, aimed at moral 
and spiritual results. From the first He made 
no secret of the kind of Kingdom He contem- 
plated. The opening words of the Sermon on 
the Mount may be chronologically misplaced, 
but they serve to strike the keynote of Christ’s 
teaching concerning the Kingdom of God. 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled.” And going back behind the 
Beatitudes, the spiritual nature of the King- 
dom was, in a wonderful way, foreshadowed 
in the mystery of the Temptation. The King- 
dom then that He preached was one of 


idea. Finally, the positive arguments which are advanced in 
support of this theory are either so very weak, or else so highly 

questionable, that we may remain quite sure that Jesus called 

‘himself the Messiah.” See also Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p. 305. 
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righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. 

This for those who had eyes to see and ears 
to hear was to revolutionise the popular concep- 
tion of the Messianic Kingdom. That ideal 
appealed in vain to our Lord. The political 
and revolutionary, in their later development 
almost anarchical, views of the “zealots,” were 
as far as possible removed from His sympathies. 
There was, indeed, more in common between 
our Lord and the Pharisees, but here again the 
gulf which separated was wide and deep. By 
exalting the moral, at the expense of the 
ceremonial, law—by His primary conception of 
God as a Father—by His complete repudiation 
of all political, or even national, aims—by His 
universalisation of the Divine purposes—by 
adopting the ideal of a Messiah victorious 
through suffering and death, Christ, from the 
first, stood quite apart from even the best of 
the Pharisees.* 


* The contrast between Pharisaic views on Messianism and 
on religious truth generally and those put forth by Christ is 
well shown by Mr. Shailer Mathews in his Messianic Hope in 
the New Testament (p. 108 ff.). If one might venture to 
criticise, it would be to point out that in this writer’s concep- 
tion of the Messianic hope there is an insufficient recognition 
of the organic unity between Old and New Testaments; this, 
with the inevitable result that the permanent, as distinct from 
the interpretative and pedagogic, elements in Messianism are 
unduly depreciated and underrated. 
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Jesus Christ, as Professor Harnack says,* 
took His conception of the Kingdom of God 
from the religious traditions of His nation; but 
it was the best, the prophetic traditions that 
shaped His thought and determined His course, 
traditions rescued from materialistic interpreta- 
tion, and spiritually applied. In this Messianic 
conception He did not stand alone. There were 
individuals like Zechariah and Elizabeth, Simeon 
and Nathanael, who formed “the special seed- 
plot of Christianity.” + The very fact that there 
was a readiness on the part of some to recog- 
nise in John the Baptist their Messiah (Luke 
ii. 15) proves that there was a body of Jews 
who would have welcomed deliverance on 
spiritual rather than material lines.j It was 
especially to this inner circle of Judaism that 
Christ addressed Himself; to them He imparted 
“the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It was, we should all agree, in the visions 
and teaching of the Second Isaiah that the 
spiritual power and idealism of the Old Testa- 

* What is Christrantty? p. 52. 

+. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 22. 

{| Harnack, What ws Christianity ? p. 1387; cp. Dalman, 
Words of Jesus. ‘‘There was already in existence, prior to 
the time of Jesus, a tendency which laid little stress on the 
Jewish national element in the hope for the future. This 
aspect of the future hope Jesus thrust still further into the 


background, placing the purely religious element decisively in 
the foreground” (p. 187). 
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ment reached their climax. It was in these 
very pastures that the true Israel fed. The 
ministry of the Baptist illustrates the power 
that the prophet Isaiah exercised in inspiring 
the best thought of the age. ‘As we enter 
the Gospel history from the Old Testament we 
feel that Isaiah is in the air.”* In the songs 
of Zechariah and Simeon, as well as in the 
teaching of the Baptist, we hear the echoes 
of the prophet’s voice. ‘Our Lord sprang from 
a generation with Isaiah xl.-lxvi. at its heart.” + 
The world has never ceased to wonder at that 
eagle-flight of inspiration. After thousands of 
years the full content of those chapters is un- 
mastered. But let any one read them, and ask 
himself what it must have been for Jesus to 
have realised that He, and no other, was the 
bringer-in of that Universal Kingdom which 
rose before the eyes of the seer in the days of 
Israel’s humiliation.+ As we read, it is with 
the conviction that He who should fulfil those 
words of prophecy must be clothed with Divinity; 
that the work portrayed being transcendental, 


* G. Adam Smith, Book of Isavah, ii. p. 282. 

+ Ibid., p. 288. 

; It need hardly be said that, with these utterances of the 
Second-Isaiah, would be combined all that was spiritual in the 
Messianism of the Old Testament, notably certain prophecies 
of the First-Isaiah, e.g., ii. 2-5; ix. 6, 7; xi. 1-10. 
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the worker Himself must likewise be such. * 
If the language of the Great Unknown was the 
language of truth and soberness, it meant that, 
in due time, One should appear to whom the 
Spirit was not given by measure. To Jesus that 
language could not be other than that of truth, 
for it was the Word of His Father; and that He 
should recognise Himself as the personalisation 
of those prophecies implied surely a Divine as 
well as a human consciousness. The Messianic 
consciousness must correspond with the Mes- 
sianic hope and work. “What, in its essence, 
was that Messianic hope which the teaching of 
the prophets had created? To these the coming 
of the Messianic age was the goal of all God’s 
ways with Israel and with the Gentiles. It was 
acosmic event. It ‘completed the history of the 


* Although the union of the two natures, Divine and human, 
in the Messiah was probably foreign to the Jewish mind, there 
was, on the other hand, a confident expectation in the time of 
our Lord that the Messiah would be distinctly superhuman 
(Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah, i. p. 171). 
On the connection between the title ‘‘Son of Man” and the 
‘Servant of the Lord,’’ see an Article by Prof. V. Bartlet on 
Christ's use of the term “* The Son of Man” (Expositor, Ser. iv. 
vol. vi. p. 429 ff.). In reference to our Lord’s avoiding the 
title ‘‘ Servant of Jehovah,” he says, ‘‘ May not the essentially 
jilval consciousness of Christ have necessitated the avoidance of 
the original title Servant of Jehovah? He speaks of Himself 
as the servant of men, but in relation to God, ever as Son,” 
p. 433. He further calls attention to the early speeches in the 
Acts, in which the Old Testament title (zdc) is used (Acts iii. 
13, 26; iv. 27, 30, R.V.). 
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world.’ It was due to the intervention of God 
working more gloriously in His world than 
ever before. It was a new epoch in the history 
of God as well as the history of man. Some- 
times this ‘one far off, Divine event’ was 
pictured by them as due to the immediate 
intervention of God, or at least nothing 
explicit was said of the Messiah. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, the Divine grace and 
power were conceived of as mediated by 
the figure of a Personal Deliverer and Vice- 
Gerent of Jehovah. The saving, delivering 
power of God was personalised and focussed in 
the figure of Him who was to come... . For 
Christ to associate Himself with the personalis- 
ing strain of Old Testament hope, while, at the 
same time, He defines the Kingdom as He does 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is unquestionably, 
it seems to me, to declare Himself the Mediator 
of the Divine life to the human race.” * 

; That our Lord confidently believed the Old 
' Testament Scriptures to be fulfilled by and in 
Himself is the unmistakable impression con- 
veyed by all the Gospels alike. The fourth 
Evangelist represents Him as declaring that 
the greatest of the types had found their ful- 


* D.S. Cairns, Self-assertion of Jesus Christ (Contemporary 
Review, September, 1904, p. 367). Cp. Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, pp. 271-2. 
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filment in His person and mission—the Manna, 
the Brazen Serpent, the Shechinah, the Smitten 
Rock, the Vine, the Shepherd. It is possible 
indeed for the critic to argue, and argue 
plausibly, that all this was the invention of 
the writer; but has not the very same preten- 
sion to be met, under a somewhat different 
aspect, in the Messianic Consciousness, with all 
that it implies, of the Synoptics? That the 
earliest interpreters of the Christian faith, quite | 
apart from Johannine influences, saw fulfilled 
in Jesus the main line of prophecy admits of 
no dispute. In Him they recognised the King, 
the Prophet, the Priest,* the Second Adam, + 


* Dr. Edersheim states that the Messianic expectation in 
the time of our Lord did not include the Priesthood (Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 167) ; so Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, p. 294. Professor Charles, on the other 
hand, holds that, from the time of the later Maccabees, it 
did form part of the Messianic belief (Messiah of Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy and Christ of the New Testament. Expositor, 
Ser. vi. vol. v. p. 252). However this may be, from the 
Christian standpoint, the priestly office of Messiah was implicit 
in the whole of the Levitical system; and when Isaiah liii. 
came to be applied to our Lord, the priesthood of Messiah 
was undeniable. Only in the Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
title of High Priest given to Jesus, but if the organic relation 
of the Mosaic to the Christian dispensation be what the writer 
of that Epistle holds it to be, the Aaronic priesthood could 
not fail to represent a Messianic function. 

+ This term finds no place in Jewish theology (see Chap. IT. 
p. 18) but the representative character of Messiah’s humanity 
underlies the whole prophetic teaching, and was recognised by 
our Lord when He assumed the title, ‘‘The Son of Man.’’ It 
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the Good Shepherd, which was to come. They 
go even beyond the written word of the Canon, 
and proclaim Him Judge. What was all this 
but to interpret and formulate the Messianic 
Consciousness of the synoptic record? The 
writers of the New Testament do not exag- 
_gerate or invent. They take the words of 
Christ Himself and place them in the light 
of their Scriptures; only to find that the 
claims which, as Messiah, He advances, rise 
to a height undreamed of by the greatest of 
the prophets ; and we see Him who was meek and 
lowly in heart, who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, claiming to be to the 
Church of the New Covenant what Jehovah 
was to that of the first.* 

‘“‘ All the Old Testament ideals,” says Professor 
Charles, “though realised in one personality, 
cannot justify the tremendous claims made by 
is of the very essence of the Second Isaiah’s message in regard 
to the Servant of Jehovah, who is first, Israel as a nation, 
Israel ‘‘ after the flesh”’; secondly, the faithful remnant, Israel 
“after the Spirit ”; lastly, the Personal Messiah (see G. Adam 
‘pape Isaiah, ii. p. 252 ff.). 

* Speaking of the representative character of our Tera 
humanity, Professor Vernon Bartlet says: ‘‘In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note how the Servant stands as 
‘a covenant for the people’ (Isa. xlii.6; cp. xlix. 8), an idea 
- which makes intelligible the relation of ‘the Son of Man’ to 
‘the Kingdom,’ and also His blood as ‘the blood of the 


Covenant,’ Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.’’ (Hapositor, Ser. iv. vol. vi. 
p. 485 n.). 
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the Son of Man in the New. For whereas the 
Messianic Kingdom in Old Testament prophecy 
and apocalyptic is just as frequently conceived 
without the Messiah as with Him, in the New 
Testament the Messiah forms its Divine Head 
and Centre, and membership of the Kingdom 
is constituted first and chiefly by a living 
relationship to Him....If to the synoptic 
conception of Christ we add the Johannine 
and Pauline, the parallel between the relation 
of Christ to the Kingdom in the New Testa- 
ment and the relation of God to the promised 
Kingdom in the Old becomes still more com- 
plete. ...In the gracious Figure depicted in 
the New Testament we have a marvellous con- 
junction of characteristics drawn from the most 
varied and unrelated sources in Old Testament 
prophecy and apocalyptic, yet the result is no 
artificial compound, no laboured syncretism of 
conflicting traits, but truly and indeed their 
perfect and harmonious consummation in a 
personality transcending them all. So far, 
indeed, is the Christ of the Gospels from being 
the studied and self-conscious realisation of the 
Messianic hopes of the past, that it was not 
till the Christ had lived on earth that the 
true inwardness and meaning of those ancient 
ideals became manifest, and found at once their 
interpretation and fulfilment in the various 
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natural expressions of the unique personality 
of the Son of Man.”* 

So far we have confined our thoughts to the 
main fact of the Messianic Consciousness of 
Jesus as expressed and portrayed in the synoptic 
Gospels, with but a passing reference, now and 
again, to the specific sayings of our Lord. We 
now propose to examine these sayings in some 
detail, but, before proceeding to do so, we would 
remind our readers that, unless we are prepared 
to accept what we believe to have been Christ’s 
own estimate of the Messianic work and office, 
we are entirely at the mercy of a negative and 
destructive criticism. It has been said, and the 
statement would probably meet with general 
acceptance at the present day, that “where His 
knowledge transcended human limitations, it 
was given Him by the Father for His Mes- 
sianic work.” + But it is obvious that the 
primary and paramount need for that trans- 
cendent knowledge was in respect of His own 
person and mission. If it were not given Him 
for this, the very foundations of our faith, 
which are laid, to a great extent, in His own 
words concerning Himself, may rest on fallacies 


* Professor Charles, Messiah of Old Testament Prophecy 
and Christ of the New Testament (Exposttor, Ser. vi. vol. v. ~ 
p. 257). 

+ Professor Gilbert, Student's Life of Jesus, p. 880. 
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and illusions.* Whatever, therefore, the limi- 
tations of our Lord’s knowledge in the days of 
His flesh, to whatever extent the fundamental 
conceptions of theology may have presented 
themselves to His mind in contemporary forms 
of thought, we instinctively feel that we sur- 
render the very citadel of our faith, if we admit 
that there could have been any limitation of 
knowledge in respect of His own person and the 
work committed to Him by the Father. 


** There are, of course, those who do not hesitate to say that 
this is so, and who shape their theory of the rise and spread of 
Christianity on the basis of a visionary Messianic career. 


CHAPTER V 
TERMS OF MESSIANIC DISTINCTION 


E now proceed to examine, in some detail, 
the language in which the Messianic Con- 
sciousness was expressed.* One result of this 


* Our ‘attention will be confined to the words spoken by 
our Lord before His death. To deal with the sayings recorded 
in the last chapter of the Synoptists would be to assume the 
fact of the resurrection, an assumption which, from the rational- 
istic standpoint, would be a petitio principit, and would tend 
therefore rather to vitiate than strengthen our contention. At 
the same time it is important to note that so far from any 
harsh contrast between the pre-resurrection and post-resur- 
rection Christ of the Evangelists, there is a correspondence of 
thought and speech which must be obvious to every reader. 
Differences there undoubtedly are, but only such differences 
as the resurrection, if a fact, though affording no explana- 
tion, would account for. Dr. Murray, writing on Miracles, 
points out that it is no slight corroboration of the Gospel narra- 
tives of our Lord’s ministry that the post-resurrection appear- 
ances ‘‘ should be always in character, and that the words that 
fall from His lips should be no feeble echoes of previous 
utterances, but new revelations, at once the crown and the 
consummation of the old” (Cambridge Theological Essays, 
p. 888). 
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examination, it almost goes without saying, 
will be the assured conviction that, from first 
to last, Jesus Christ is represented by the Evan- 
gelists as speaking in a manner supremely unbe- 
fitting a merely human teacher—in a manner 
which places, and must have been intended to 
place, an impassable gulf between Himself and 
the prophets who preceded Him. “Moses in- 
deed was faithful in all his (2.e., God’s) house as a 
servant ... but Christ as a son over his house ” 
(Heb. ii. 5, 6). ‘During his whole public life, 
he is distinguished from the other prominent 
characters of Jewish history by his unbounded 
personal pretensions.” * 

Further, as we examine the language in which 
these pretensions are put forward, the convic- 
tion grows upon us that the evangelistic record 
bears unmistakable, almost incontestable, indica- 
tions of trustworthiness,—that the Messianic 
language, represented as coming from the lips 
of Jesus, alike by its consistency, its variety, its 
unity of purpose, its increasing volume and in- 
tensity, defies the attempts made by criticism to 
prove it the product of idealism and myth. The 
self-evidential character of this language may 


* Hece Homo, p. 28. The burden of our Lord’s teaching, 
as Professor Gilbert says, is ‘‘everywhere unmistakable, the 
absolute value of Himself in the redemption of man” 
(Student’s Life of Jesus, p. 190). 
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easily be missed when the sayings are considered 
separately, but is singularly convincing when 
studied systematically and as a whole. It is 
indeed difficult to formulate any alternative 
hypothesis except that these sayings were intro- 
duced into the Gospels by means of the most 
extraordinary literary skill, dominated by a 
deliberate theological purpose. It might be 
rash to call such a theory impossible; but is it 
probable? is it even credible? And if we are 
fully persuaded that the record of the Evan- 
gelists is substantially true, it will be difficult to 
avoid the inference that, in this Messianic 
language, remembered and weighed by those 
who heard it, we have, next to the Resurrection, 
the chief cause of the transcendental conception 
of our Lord’s person which pervades the apos- 
tolic writings. 

For the purpose of giving some sort of order 
to our thoughts on this subject, and, at the 
same time, the better to bring out the variety 
of circumstance and topic that evoked the 
language of Self-assertion, we will arrange the 
recorded sayings of Jesus under certain heads, 
though it is not easy always to assign each 
saying to one class rather than to another. 
“We begin with terms used by Christ to dis- 
tinguish Himself from other servants of God. 

The life and ministry of (Christ were a 
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“coming.” It may be a matter of dispute 
whether the phrase 6 épxyduevoc was technically 
used to designate the Messiah,* but that the 
Messianic age was thus characterised there is 
no doubt, and the frequent use of the word 
““eome” by our Lord in describing His mission 
naturally connects itself with this recognised 
sense of the term. The official significance of 
the word is, of course, much more conspicuous 
in the Fourth Gospel,+ but we are constantly 
reminded by the Synoptists of the Johannine 
use of the word in such statements as the 
following: “Think not that I came to destroy 
the law and the prophets: I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil” (Matt. v. 17). “Iam not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance ” (Luke v. 32; Matt. ix. 13; Mark ii. 
17).{ “Think not that I came to send peace 
on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 

* Kdersheim denies that the expression was technically 
used of the Messiah, though ‘invariably used in reference to 
the Messianic age” (Life and Times of the Messiah, i. p. 668). 
Westcott, however, appears to take a different view, and speaks 


of ‘‘the technical sense of ‘he that cometh’’’ (Commentary 
on St. John’s Gospel, chap. i. 11). So apparently Professor 
Stanton, Hastings’ D.B., Messiah. 

+ See, e.g., John iv. 25, viii. 14, 42, ix. 89, xii. 47, xvi. 28, 
xvii. 8, xviii. 37. 

{ In closest connection with these words Christ claimed the 
office of spiritual physician (see Luke v. 31). What prophet 
would have placed himself in such a relation to the people ? 
Cp. Isa. lvii. 18; Jer. iii. 22, viii. 22, xxx. 17; Hosea xiv. 4. 


fi 
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sword” (Matt. x. 34). “I came to cast fire on 
the earth” (Luke xii. 49). “The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many ” (Matt. 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45). “The Son of man came 
to seek and to save that which was lost” 
(Luke xix. 10).* 

It is impossible not to connect these sayings 
which refer to our Lord’s first coming with those 
which point to His return in glory, and with 
which we shall deal later on. But, apart from . 
any apocalyptic use of the word, there is some- 
thing profoundly significant in its employment 
by our Lord in regard to His mission of redemp- 
tion. Thus to describe Himself as coming into 
the world, suggests, if it does no more, a con- 
sciousness of personal volition, a conviction, if 
not a consciousness, of pre-existence.| The 
expression, indeed, would seem to be one that 
finds its fullest interpretation in the Epistles, 
as when St. Paul writes to the Corinthians, “ Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 


* These words are omitted from Matt. xviii. in R.V. It 
should not be forgotten that in the parable which illustrates 
this saying (Luke xv. 8 ff.) Christ represents Himself as the 
owner of the sheep. The ‘‘my sheep” of Luke xv. 6 is a con- 
necting link, and surely an undesigned one, with John x. 11 ff. 

+ The fact of our Lord’s pre-existence, it need hardly be 
said, is much more prominent in 8t. John than in the Synoptics. 
See, e.g., John ili. 13, viii. 58, xvii. 5, 24. 
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though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor” (2 Cor. viii. 9), or to the Philippians, 
** Who being in the form of God, counted it not 
a prize to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant” 
(Phil. ii. 6, 7). At the very least it may be said 
that our Lord, in thus speaking of Himself, 
differentiates Himself from the prophets and 
His own mission from theirs. There is an air 
of initiative, of sovereign authority and finality 
in these sayings which would have ill-beseemed 
the greatest of the prophets.* That One who 
was meek and lowly in heart should have used 
such expressions concerning Himself without 
inconsistency or contradiction can only be 
explained in the hight of a consciousness that 
lifted Him altogether above the level of previous 
messengers of the Kingdom. 

It is in strict accordance with this Messianic 
claim of “coming” to fulfil His mission that our 
Lord constantly employs terms and titles to 
designate His own unique position amongst 
men. One of the most remarkable of these 
distinctive marks is found in the use of the 
word My in speaking of the heavenly Father. 


* The word “come” is never, so far as the present writer 
recollects, used of or by the prophets in the sense in which our 
Lord applies it to Himself. Apparent exceptions are shown 
to be only apparent by the context. On the other hand, the 
term is constantly used in the Old Testament of God and the 
Messianic theophany. 
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This feature of our Lord’s teaching is so well 
known that it is needless to dwell upon it at 
any length; but it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate its importance as an expression of the 
Messianic Consciousness, and as implying a 
transcendental origin. Our Lord does not 
appear in the Synoptics as laying claim to the 
actual title of the Son of God in the same 
direct way that the fourth Evangelist repre- 
sents Him as doing (John v. 25, x. 36, x1. 4, 
ix. 35(?)). Amongst the gibes flung at Him 
when on the Cross was the allegation that He 
had said that He was the Son of God (Matt. 
xxvii. 43). In the judgment hall He implicitly 
accepted the title from the lips of the high 
priest * (Matt. xxvi. 64). Inno other connection 


* At the same time it must be held doubtful whether the 
high priest assigned a transcendental sense to the term, since 
it appears to be the equivalent of 6 Xporéc, immediately pre- 
ceding. See Dalman (Words of Jesus, p. 308), who maintains 
that our Lord was convicted of blasphemy, not for making 
Himself equal with God, but ‘‘ because He claimed for Himself 
an exalted position, such as had not been assigned even to the 
Messiah,’ viz.: “Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on the clouds of 
heaven” (p. 818). Dalman makes Luke xxii. 70 an interpolation 
by the Evangelist, for the purpose of elucidating his account of 
- the trial (p. 808). But the reasons given are hardly conclusive, 
and, if we are to receive the testimony of the Fourth Gospel, 
it is difficult to exclude our Lord’s claim to a transcendental 
Sonship from the grounds of His condemnation by the San- 
hedrim. 
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do the Synoptists attempt to make Him respon- 
sible for this title.* Implicitly, however, the 
assumption was made when He placed Himself 
in a relation to the Father which His conscious- 
ness would not allow Him to share with others. 
“Tt is abundantly clear that the title was 
really assumed from the indirect mode in which 
Jesus constantly speaks of God as ‘My 
Father.” + It is incredible that One who 
believed Himself to be the successor of a long 
line of teachers, however much their superior 
in religious genius, should have adopted this 
peculiarity, whether in His attitude towards 
God or man. Such an assumption would be 
self-condemned on the ground of sobriety of 
thought and modesty. There is no ambiguity 
on this point in the Gospel narrative. It is not 


** On several occasions, and with various shades of meaning, 
the title was given to Him by others (Luke i. 35; Matt. iv. 3; 
Mark iii. 11, xv. 89), and by the Evangelist himself (Mark i. 1). 
In Matt. xvi. 16, ‘‘ Son of the living God,” is probably an inter- 
polation; ‘‘ Thou art the Son of God,’ in Matt. xiv. 33 is very 
doubtfully authentic, since the parallel passage (Mark vi. 51) 
omits it, and conveys a somewhat different impression. 

+ Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 97. The same 
author says: ‘‘ Whereas the synoptic Gospels work up to this 
title, St. John, with St. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
work downwards and onwards from it” (Critvcism of the 
Fourth Gospel, p. 208). Dalman, treating of the Synoptics, says, 
‘* Jesus never applied to Himself the title‘ Son of God,’ and 
yet made it indubitably clear that He was not merely ‘a’ but 
‘the Son of God’”’ (Words of Jesus, p. 280). 
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without profound significance that in our Lord’s 
first recorded utterance this expression ‘“ My 
Father” is used (Luke ii. 49).* When teaching 


* In reference to Luke ii. 49, Dr. Stalker says: ‘‘ Already 
Jesus called God ‘ My Father,’ and although we must beware 
of reading too much into this primary confession, there lies in 
it the germ of all that was most original in His subsequent 
doctrine” (Christology of Jesus, p. 214). Luke ii. 49 is got rid 
of by the negative critic by assigning it to ‘‘ secondary sources ”’ 
(see Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 251). Practically, 
there is universal agreement in dating the fulness of the 
Messianic Consciousness from the Baptism ; but many writers 
have found its dawn in Luke ii.49. ‘In the Voice from heaven, 
‘Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’ 
(Mark i. 11), we have the first and clear emergence of Messianic 
Consciousness in the thoughts of the Master. Voices do not 
come from heaven to utter truths that are already fully ad- 
mitted and familiar. They are the clothing of a new truth”’ 
(Dr. Robert Mackintosh, Dawn of Messianic Consciousness. 
Hapository Times, January, 1905). Dr. Mackintosh prefers 
St. Mark’s report of the Voice to that of the other Synoptists. 
This view is supported by the fact that other Voices from 
heaven were apparently for the sake of the bystanders rather 
than of Jesus Himself (Matt. xvii. 5; John xii. 80; and cp. xi. 
41, 42). Mr. Shailer Mathews fully admits the supreme im- 
portance of the Baptism in the history of the Messianic 
Consciousness, but well says, ‘‘ Such a consciousness of himself 
as Messiah and of the significance of his own personality, 
would be impossible without experience which antedated the 
baptism. Whatever new experience of God and new percep- 
tion of duty may have come to him by the Jordan must have 
been conditioned by his previous life. . . . It would be in very 
truth contrary to all the data and probabilities of psychology to 
find such a supreme experience as that of the baptism uncon- 
ditioned by previous states of personality ’ (Messtamc Hope in 
the New Testament, p. 127). Dalman, after noticing the passages 
in the Synoptics in which our Lord testifies to His Sonship, 
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His disciples to pray He bids them say “Our 
Father”; when speaking to them of their re- 
lation to God, He says “ Your Father”; but He 
never associates them with Himself; He stands 
alone in the presence of the Father; His own 
relation to God is expressed in the word My— 
“My Father.” That possessive pronoun cannot 
play a neutral part. It either exalts or lowers 
Him who uses it. On rationalistic grounds it 
was an affectation, an intolerable egoism; to 
those only who think of Jesus Christ as the 
only begotten Son is it natural and appropriate. 

This habitual expression of His unique rela- 
tion to God prepares us for more explicit re- 
ferences to His Sonship. In Matt. xi. 27, Luke 
x. 22, our Lord speaks of Himself as the Son 


says: “ It can only be said that the passages just cited appear 
to imply that Jesus had shown no cognisance of any beginning 
of this relationship. It seems to be an innate property of His 
personality, seeing that He, as distinct from all others, holds 
for His own the claim to the sovereignty of the world, and the 
immediate knowledge of God, just as a son by right of birth 
becomes heir, and by upbringing from childhood in undivided 
fellowship with the father enters into that spiritual relation- 
ship with the father, which is natural for the child” (Words of 
Jesus, p. 285). 

Professor Schmidt maintains that the possessive pronoun 
has been inserted by the translators into our Greek versions, 
and had no place in the original Aramaic (T'he Prophet of 
Nazareth, pp. 158, 318). Dalman casts no doubt on the cor- 
rectness of the Greek, and offers cogent proof that the distinc- 
tion was not the result of the Church’s growing veneration for 
the person of our Lord (Words of Jesus, p. 190), 
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absolutely. “All things have been delivered 
unto Me of My Father, and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father, neither doth any 
know the Father, save the Son and he to whom 
the Son willeth to reveal Him.” The Fourth 
Gospel itself hardly contains stronger testi- 
mony upon the subject than this. “As all 
fatherhood is in God, so all sonship is in 
Jesus. The one title stands over against the 
other as its perfect correlative.” * 

There is a direct claim to “ sonship” in words 
spoken to Peter and recorded in Matt. xvii. 25. 
When Jesus was lodging with Peter at Caper- 
naum,+ the collector of the temple-tribute 
inquired of the disciple whether his Master 
paid this tax of half a shekel. Peter, knowing 
that Jesus had always done so, answered, 
“Yea.” When he came into the house, Jesus 
said to him, “What thinkest thou, Simon? 
the kings of the earth, from whom do they 
receive toll or tribute? from their sons or 


* Dr. Mason, Cambridge Theological Essays, Christ in the 
New Testament, p. 454. For further remarks on Matt. xi. 27 ff. 
see Chap. VIII. On Mark xiii. 32 see Chap. XI. 

+ Peter, though described as of Bethsaida (John i. 44), was 
certainly living at this time at Capernaum (see Mark i. 29). 
St. Mark’s account of the call of Andrew and Peter and the 
‘incidents that followed strongly favour the view that Bethsaida 
of Galilee (Bethsaida = Fisher-home) was the fishing quarter 
and a suburb of Capernaum. So David Smith, The Days of 
His Flesh, p. 83. 
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from strangers?” And when Peter said, 
“From strangers,” Jesus said unto him, “There- 
fore the sons are free.’ There may be other 
lessons contained in this saying, but its most 
obvious import is that our Lord conceived of 
Himself as standing on a completely different 
footing from other men, and that, being in a 
unique sense the Son of God, He was exempt 
from any obligation to pay a tax for the 
maintenance of the temple. “The words were 
playfully spoken, yet they carried a serious 
significance. In truth, they constitute one of 
the most striking assertions which Jesus ever 
made of His Divinity.” * 

In strict harmony with this intimation to 
Peter of His Divine Sonship is the introduc- 
tion of the King’s son into the parable of the 
Wedding Garment (Matt. xxii. 2 ff.) + and the 


* D. Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 281. No incident 
in our Lord’s life bears a clearer impress of truth; but few 
modern interpreters would insist upon the miracle suggested, 
but not recorded, by St. Matthew, ver. 27. The Jews had 
various stories telling of treasure found inside fishes. 
‘*¢ Away, and cast a hook into the sea,’ said Jesus, with some 
such story in His thoughts; ‘and the first fish that riseth, up 
with it, and open its mouth, and thou shalt find a shekel. 
That take and give it to them for Me and thee.’ Of course 
it was a piece of raillery, nor was Peter so dull as to miss the 
Master’s meaning ” (The Days of His Flesh, p. 282). 

+ Those who (with very insufficient reason) identify the 
parable of the Wedding Garment with that of the Great 
Supper (luke xiv. 16 ff.) regard the King’s son as an un- 
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proprietor’s son into that of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen (Matt. xxi. 33 ff.).* We cannot possibly 
be wrong in identifying the “Son” with Jesus 
Christ in either parable. Here again is a dis- 
tinction which harmonises perfectly with a 
belief in the transcendental Christ, but which 
jars harshly with a naturalistic interpretation 
of His person. Is it credible that a normal 
successor of the prophets, or a mere con- 
tinuator + of the work of John the Baptist, 
should have assumed this part and set himself 
in such a light? 

In another parable (Luke xix. 12 ff.) a noble- 
man, in whom, from the analogy of other 
parables, we cannot fail to see our Lord Him- 
self, goes into a far country to receive a 
kingdom, leaving behind his servants to trade 
with money entrusted to them by himself. 


authorised addition to the parable of the Wedding Garment, 
inasmuch as he does not figure as one of the characters in the 
Great Supper. So Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 282. 

* This parable has ‘‘so changed under the hands of the 

disciples that it is impossible to ascertain what the original 
utterance was”’ (Encyel. Bibl., Son of Man, p. 4789). No 
shadow of proof is given of the alleged alteration, which is 
demanded by the a priorz conclusion that Jesus could neither 
have foretold His own death nor the fate of Jerusalem. 
_ + Dr. Martineau insists very strongly on Jesus regarding 
Himself as the ‘‘continuator’’ of the work of the Baptist 
(Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 625). Such a view, it need 
hardly be said, is contrary to the natural interpretation of the 
entire Gospel narrative. 
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The capital is his, their service is due to him. 
The whole story, told as a parable, suggests 
not man’s claim upon his fellow-man, but 
rather God’s claim upon the creatures of His 
hand.* 

The same feature of differentiation is to be 
found in the words, “ He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man” (Matt. xii. 37); and 
when it is remembered that, in the subsequent 
explanation, Christ represents the Son of Man 
as sending forth His angels as instruments of 
judgment (ver. 41), we may fairly ask what but 
a consciousness of Divine power could have 
justified our Lord in thus declaring Himself 
the Alpha and the Omega, the Author and 
Finisher, of the Kingdom of Heaven?+ The 


* Perhaps the most important aspect of this parable is the 
refutation it affords of the contention that our Lord’s teaching 
was adequately represented by the primitive belief in Christ’s 
imminent return in glory. This parable was expressly spoken 
(see ver. 11) for the purpose of checking the expectation of an 
immediate parousia. Nor does it stand alone in its teaching 
of adistant Advent. The same note is struck in other parables, 
the Mustard-seed, the Draw-net, the Wheat and the Tares ; 
and cp. Luke xvii. 20 ff. and xviii. 8 (see Sanday, Outlines of 
the Life of Christ, p. 82). Dr. Martineau maintains that the 
idea of a ‘postponed Messiahship ” was quite alien to Jewish 
thought in the time of our Lord and came in later ; to that later 
period, therefore, he relegates all the parables that represent 
Christ as going away and coming again, The Nobleman Going 
into a Far Country, The Ten Virgins, The Talents, together 
with Luke xii. 36 ff. (Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 588). 

+ It is, doubtless, principally because this is so obvious that 
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very same sense of Self-centred purpose and 
absolute authority is expressed in the picture 
that He draws of the Master who rises and 
shuts to the door, when the times are fulfilled 
and the hour of judgment has struck (Luke 
xili, 25 ff.; cp. xii. 36, 43). 

Again, we would ask, is it conceivable that 
the first disciples were mistaken in believing 
that Christ spoke of Himself as the Bride- 
groom? What that term meant to the mind 
of the Jew may be gathered from a study of 
the prophetic writings, which frequently por- 
tray God as the Husband of His people and 
denounce the disobedience and _ idolatry of 
Israel as spiritual adultery. For any one to 
speak of Himself as the Bridegroom of the 
Kingdom was little short of a claim to Deity; 
the title was an impossible one for man; the 
greater the prophet the more vehement would 
have been the repudiation. This aspect of 
Christ's person was a prominent one in the 
mind of the primitive Church. It occurs more 
than once in the writings of St. Paul (Rom. 
vii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Eph. v. 25 ff.), and is con- 
spicuous in the Book of the _ Revelation 


_a negative criticism takes this parable from our Lord’s lips and 
puts it into those of His disciples. Dr. Gardner leaves the 
parable itself to our Lord, but assigns the interpretation (which 
he holds to be quite alien to our Lord’s intention) to the early 
Church (Haploratio Hvangelica, p. 214). 
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(xix. 7-9, xxi. 2, 9). What was its source? 
Need we hesitate to trace it to the lips of our 
Lord? In the Synoptics He refers to Himself 
as the Bridegroom on at least three occasions, 
Matt. ix. 15 (cp. Mark 1. 19; Luke v. 34); Matt. 
xxii. 2 ff., xxv. 1 ff. That the most explicit of 
these utterances (Matt. ix. 15) was in reply to 
a question put to Him by the disciples of the 
Baptist forms a connecting link and a coinci- 
dence, surely undesigned, with the last recorded 
words of the Baptist himself (John iii. 29). 

Once more, unless we adopt the very im- 
probable view that, in this particular instance, 
our Lord used the title “Son of Man” in a 
racial sense, we hear Him claim, in His own 
person, to be Lord of the Sabbath, “The Son 
of man is Lord of the Sabbath” (Matt. xii. 8; ep. 
Mark ii. 28; Luke vi. 5). He who had already, 
in touching the leper (Matt. viii. 3), asserted 
His independence of the ceremonial law, and 
who, on a later occasion, abrogated by His 
word the legal distinction between clean and 
unclean (Mark vu. 19, R.V.), now declares His 
personal authority over the pre-Jewish ordi- 
nance of the Sabbath. “The Son of man is 
Lord of the Sabbath”; such words from any 
other lips would provoke contempt rather 
than command respect; they were a claim to 
power in regard to a Divine appointment 
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which nothing could justify but the distinct 
consciousness of, at the very least, a super- 
human authority.* 


* On Son of Man and King of Israel, see Chap. IV., p. 58 ff. ; 
on Son of David, see Chap. VI., p. 95; on Christ, the Judge, 
see Chap. XI., p. 156 ff.). 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SELF-ASSERTION OF SILENCE 


T is impossible to read the Gospels without 
being impressed by the Self-assertion of 
silence so often evinced by our Lord. Silence 
is often as significant as speech: so is it in the 
subject under discussion. One of the most 
convincing proofs of our Lord’s claim to the 
Messiahship and to superhuman dignity is to be 
found in His silent acceptance of words and 
acts of homage. He not only, without remon- 
strance or correction, allowed Himself to be 
received and acknowledged as the Messiah, but 
the homage thus received was sometimes ex- 
pressed in a way that no one, conscious of purely 
human limitations, could have acquiesced in. 
Frequently, during His ministry, our Lord 
was addressed by the Messianic title, ‘Son of 
David”: Matt. 1x. 27, xi. 23, xv. 22, xx. 30 
(cp. Mark x. 47; Luke xviii. 38); Matt. xxi. 9, 15 
(cp. Mark xi. 9; Luke xix, 37, 38). On this last 
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occasion our Lord was entering Jerusalem in 
lowly triumph. The whole multitude of disciples 
began to rejoice and praise God with a loud 
voice for all the mighty works which they had 
seen. And the multitudes that went before 
Him and that followed, cried saying, ‘‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David.” The Lord’s silent accept- 
ance of this homage is indignantly resented by 
certain Pharisees who are present. When He 
does break silence, it is not to reprove but to 
commend: ‘I tell you that, if these should hold 
their peace, the stones will cry out.” 

That our Lord Himself should have claimed 
this title is inherently improbable, since more 
than any other it embodied the popular political 
view of the Messianic Kingdom.* On the other 

* The traditional interpretation of Matt. xxii. 41 ff., which 
represents our Lord as claiming the title of the Son of David, 
is almost certainly wrong, and has been very generally aban- 
doned; though perhaps the aird¢ of St. Mark (avric Aavérd) 
testifies to the very early adoption of that view. All that can 
be said for the Davidic authorship of Psa. cx. has been said by 
Archdeacon Gifford, Awthorship of the 110th Psalm. For the 
other, and now generally received, view, see Bishop Gore, 
Bampton Lectwres, p. 196 ff. This interpretation is still more 
forcibly urged by David Smith in an Article in the Expository 
Times, March, 1905, entitled, Owr Lord’s Reductio ad 
Absurdum of the Rabbinical Interpretation of Psalm CX. 
_ This view, now almost universally accepted, does not call in 
question our Lord’s Messianic application of the Psalm, which 
may be inferred, if not demonstrated, from His words to the 


high priest, ‘‘ Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power”’ (Matt. xxvi. 64). 
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hand, to have declined it would have been to 
abjure the Messianic office itself, since the con- 
viction was deeply rooted in the Jewish mind 
that the Messiah must be of Davidic descent.* 
Even if, as Professor Dalman thinks, the use 
of the title by the multitude on the occasion of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, is un- 
historical,} we cannot doubt that, independently 
of this particular instance, the title was re- 
peatedly given and received.} 

On many occasions persons described in the 
Gospels as the subjects of demoniacal possession 
are represented as proclaiming Jesus as the 
Holy One of Israel and the Son of God.§ What- 
ever this possession may have really been, there 
is a singular agreement on the part of Synop- 
tists that those so affected discerned a super- 
normal element in the person of our Lord, which 
was hidden from others. “In the accounts of 
such miracles we see that there was a mutual 


* “ Kivery Israelite held it for certain that the promise of an 
eternal sovereignty had been given to the house of David (see 
2 Sam. vii. 16). This promise forms the background of the 
Messianic prophecy of Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Zechariah’ (Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 316). 

+ Ibid., p. 222. Dalman gives as his reason the fact that 
Psa. exviii. did not furnish the expression, and takes Mark xi. 9 
as recording the real cry of the multitude. 

{| This Professor Dalman fully admits (ibid., p. 819). 

§ There may be a reference to these occurrences, and there- 
fore a confirmation of them, in James ii. 19. 
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intelligence between Healer and patient from 
the first.”* But what we have to note in 
connection with our subject is that our Lord 
accepted this unwilling, perhaps half-un- 
conscious, homage. Whilst He enjoins silence 
on their part, there is no disclaimer on His. 
On the contrary, they are straitly charged 
that they should not make Him known (Mark 
iii. 12).+ 

There is, perhaps, hardly any part of the 
Synoptics that bears more clearly on its face 
the evidence of truthfulness than the account 
given by two of the Evangelists (Matt. viii. 5 ff. ; 
Luke vii. 1ff.) of the healing of the centurion’s 
servant. The very differences, and even dis- 
crepancies, in the two Gospels serve to confirm 


* Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 102. David 
Smith is scarcely justified in his contention that the demoniacs 
who recognised Jesus as the Messiah had obviously previous 
knowledge of Him (The Days of His Flesh, p.192). “It is 
evident,” says Dalman, ‘‘ from Luke iv. 41 that the Evangelist 
regards 6 wc Tov Oeod as simply a synonym for 6 Xprordc.” 
Since 6 vide rov Qeov was not a common Messianic title he 
thinks it may have been added as an explanatory note by 
the Evangelist (Words of Jesus, p. 275). The point is, how- 
ever, that our Lord accepted the demoniac testimony to His 
Messiahship. 

+ Professor Bennett is certainly wrong in saying that “ at 
this stage of His career the reader might suppose Jesus shrank 
from the suggestion that He was the Messiah as from a 
blasphemy ” (Life of Christ according to St. Mark, Hzaposttor, 
Ser. vi, vol, viii. p. 307). 
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the substantial truth of the record. If, as we 
read that record, we conceive of Jesus as merely 
man, is there not something which grates upon 
our sense of fitness in the way in which Jesus 
received the homage of the centurion, as well 
as in the terms in which he spoke of the cen- 
turion’s faith? . Would any man, however exalted 
by character or position, have been justified in 
listening, without remonstrance or disclaimer, 
to such words as came from the centurion, 
whether spoken by himself or by friends? 
“Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: but speak the word only, 
and my servant shall be healed.” Instead of 
deprecating such a form of address, our Lord 
had nothing but words of commendation for 
His petitioner, “ Verily, I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no not in Israel.” 
When, after the miraculous draught of fishes, 
Simon Peter fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
“Depart from me; forI am a sinful man, O 
Lord,” * there was no rebuke, such as afterwards 
came from Peter’s lips, “Stand up, I myself also 
am aman” (Acts x. 26). Was there not on this 
occasion, both in what Peter did and said, that 
which would have called forth words of depre- 


* No stress can be laid with D. Smith (The Days of His 
Hlesh, p. 88) on the change from émorara (ver. 5) to Kite’ 
(ver. 8). See Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 327. 
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cation and protest from one who was but a 
brother man? The disciple’s homage, on the 
contrary, was not only accepted, but made the 
basis of a commission to evangelise the world: 
“ Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not, from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men.” 

It is in much the same spirit that we read 
the story of the anointing at Bethany, recorded 
alike by the Synoptists and St. John (Matt. xxvi. 
6 ff.; Mark xiv. 3 ff.; John xu. 3ff.). “Why 
trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought 
a good work upon me. For ye have the poor 
always with you; but me ye have not always. 
For in that she poured this ointment upon my 
body, she did it to prepare me for burial. Verily, 
I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, that also which 
this woman hath done shall be spoken of for 
a memorial to her.” Our hearts are only touched 
and thrilled as we read on the hypothesis that 
He who spake had a Divine as well as a human 
consciousness. On any other view, Christ’s con- 
duct repels rather than attracts. It could have 
been no merely human consciousness which 
induced our Lord, who was meek and lowly in 
heart, to place His own claim to Mary’s devotion 
above her obligation to the poor. “Ye have 
the poor always with you, but me ye have 
not always.” 
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When the mother of James and John pre- 
sented her petition to Christ, ‘Command that 
these my two sons may sit one on thy right 
hand and one on thy left hand in thy king- 
dom,” she did so as a convinced believer in our 
Lord’s Messianic royalty. His reply, while 
subordinating, in some sense, His own authority 
to that of the Father,* was obviously a tacit 
acceptance of the title implied and the homage 
rendered by Salome. The unspiritual, material- 
istic views with which the request was made 
were altogether alien from His mind and 
teaching, but He could not deny that the 
-kingdom of which she spake was His. 

To the very last was this silent acceptance 
of homage persistedin. There was no disillusion- 
ment as to His Messianic kingdom, even when 
He hung upon the Cross between two male- 
factors. “Jesus,’ cried the penitent robber, 
“remember me when thou comest in thy 
kingdom.” And Jesus, as confident of that 
Kingdom in those hours of mortal agony, as 
when He entered Jerusalem a few days before 
in triumph, replies, “ Verily I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise” 
(Luke xxiii. 42, 43). “Perhaps in no other 
saying does Jesus so strongly witness to Himself 
as the Christ.” + 


* vmod Tov warpoc pouin Matt. xx. 25, may, however, be a gloss. 
} Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 323. 


s] 
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We do not bring forward these instances of 
homage, whether as given or accepted, as in 
any way direct proof of the Saviour’s Godhead. 
But they form a series of witnesses to the 
reality of the Messianic Consciousness—the kind 
of witness, too, which it is difficult to believe 
could have been introduced into the Gospels 
either through legendary accretion or the action 
of “tendency.” Indeed, few portions of the 
synoptic record tend more effectually to dis- 
credit the theory that tampering hands have, 
in great measure, obliterated the true portrait 
of our Lord. 


CHAPTER VII 
MESSIANIC METHODS OF TEACHING 


EK may next consider the methods of our 

Lord’s teaching, as throwing light upon His 
Messianic Consciousness and upon the estimate 
He had formed of His own personal relation to 
the Church and the world. These methods, whilst 
perfectly fitting in One Who, in His own person, 
and by His own Divine authority, had come to 
inaugurate a new dispensation, would have 
savoured of self-delusion and arrogance in the 
greatest of the prophets. Let.us listen to Christ 
as He teaches His disciples or the multitude ; 
and we shall say with the officers who were sent 
by the rulers to take Him, but returned empty- 
handed, ‘‘ Never man so spake” (John vii. 46). 

(a) Whether the Sermon on the Mount came 
from Christ's lips just as it stands in the open- 
ing of St. Matthew’s account of the ministry is 
more than doubtful,* but the startling claims 


* For an interesting and ingenious attempt to divide the 
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that are advanced in it strike the keynote of all 
that follows. The immature morality of the 
Old Testament is abrogated, a new standard of 
righteousness is established. ‘Think not that I 
came to destroy the law and the prophets:* I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil”—to make per- 
fect that which was imperfect, to consummate 
that which was long since begun. Such fulfil- 
ment involved repeal. “The true successor of 
the Old Testament was not the system of the 
Pharisees, which elaborated the literal phrasing 
of the formule and ordinances, but the message 
of Jesus, which made the Old Testament a step- 
ping stone to larger truths and a higher life.’ } 
But we may go further and deeper than this: 
we may assert that Jesus regarded both the law 
and the prophets as fulfilled in Himself. Christ 
knew Himself to be what St. Paul declared Him, 
“the end of the law unto righteousness” (Rom. 
x. 4). Heread the prophets in the light of His 
own mission ; He speaks as One having supreme 
and final authority. “A mere man, however 


Sermon on the Mount into its constituent parts, and to assign 
those parts to another context, see The Days of His Flesh, 
David Smith, p. xvii. 

* The Rey. the Hon. E. Lyttelton thinks there is, in these 
_ words, an allusion to an idea current among some in Palestine 
that the Messiah would destroy the old dispensation (Sermon 
‘on the Mount, p. 125). 

+ Professor Bennett, The Life of Christ According to St. 
Mark (Haposttor, Ser. vi. vol. viii. p. 316). 
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exalted, must always point his fellow-men away 
from himself up to God; he must always exalt 
his message above himself; he must always 
explain that he is only one of the many 
messengers that God in His wisdom can use.” * 
This is just what Christ did not do. “Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old time... 
but I say unto you” (Matt. v. 21).+ Six times in 
little more than twenty verses, without explain- 
ing His position or directly stating His 
authority, are these words uttered by our Lord 
in treating of great questions. On another 
occasion, in one sentence, He abolishes the 
distinction between clean and unclean meats: 
“There is nothing from without the man that 
going into him can defile him. . . . This he said, 
making all meats clean” (Mark vii. 15,19). Well 
might it be said that “he taught them with 
authority and not as the scribes” (Matt. vii. 29).! 


* Gore, Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation, p. 12. 

+ “ Throughout the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus sets Him- 
self in seeming antithesis to the law, and yet not in the 
antithesis of opposition, but in the antithesis of fulfilment and 
consummation. The antithesis involves the same thought that 
is contained in Christ’s declaration that He was greater than 
the temple (Matt. xii. 6). He was the consummation toward 
which the temple and all the law pointed. As greater than 
the temple, His word and His person took the place of the 
temple for His disciples and His kingdom ”’ (Professor Gilbert, 
Student's Life of Jesus, p. 191). 

; The same authority is suggested in Matt. ix. 16, 17. 
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“The prophetic writings abound in confessions 
of weakness, in confessions of shortcomings, in 
confessions of sin.” * What is there that corre- 
sponds with this in the life and teaching of 


Jesus Christ? Absolutely nothing. The “Verily, : 


I say unto you” which overrides the authority 
of Moses and all that followed after him breathes 
no suspicion of personal unworthiness or human 
fallibility. Or compare this attitude with that 
of the greatest teachers who came after Him, 
with that of St. Paul, whom some would exalt 
above Christ as the creator of Christianity, or 
of Luther, who was “the life and origin of a 
new epoch”; how profoundly significant is the 
contrast! they as servants, He as Son, over the 
house of God.+t We are not contending that by 
such sayings as these the Church’s faith in 
regard to the person of Jesus is demonstrated 
and fully established, but, that they suggest and 
accord with it may be confidently maintained. 
In perfect agreement with this claim to super- 


* Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 164. 

+ ‘On the humanitarian view Christ is simply an interpreter 
of the standing order, a prophet of the great truths of the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of man, and the Law of 
Love. Now if such be His sole function, plainly the only 
morally fitting attitude on His part must be to use every 
resource of the teacher to make these priceless truths luminous 
and imperative to His disciples, and then stand back and let 
their light shine upon them” (D. 8S. Cairns, Self-assertion of 
Jesus. Contemp. Review, Sept., 1904). 
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sede the earlier teaching and legislate anew for 
the Church of God, are subsequent sayings in 
which Christ characterises His own work, 
whether in its failures or its triumphs. ‘ Woe 
unto thee Chorazin! Woe unto thee Bethsaida ! 
for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which were done in you, they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
Howbeit, I say unto you, it shall be more toler- 
able for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment 
than for you” (Matt. xi. 21, 22; Luke x. 13, 14). 
The same spirit of supreme and final authority 
characterises our Lords denunciations of 
Pharisees and priests, who “held the nation in 
bondage and murdered its soul.”* Such 
language, on naturalistic premisses, exceeded the 
limits of modesty and propriety, but presents 
no difficulty to those who see in the Speaker | 
God’s Representative upon earth, the Searcher » 
and Judge of human hearts.} 

On the other hand, Christ exalts the dispensa- 
tion which He Himself has inaugurated, 
* Blessed are your eyes, for they see; and your 


* Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 108. 

+ See Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 165 n.a. St. Luke intro- 
duces a part of ‘‘the great indictment ’’ recorded in Matt. xxiii. , 
in quite a different, and obviously unhistorical, connection 
(Luke xi. 89-52) ; ‘‘ an impossible connection, since Jesus would 
never have committed so gross a discourtesy’’ (D. Smith 
The Days of His Flesh, p. xviii.). 
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ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, 
That many prophets and righteous men desired 
to see the things which ye see and saw them 
not; and to hear the things which ye hear, and 
heard them not” (Matt. xiii. 16, 17; Luke 
x. 23, 24).* In a similar strain He exalts the 
new over the old in words spoken concerning 
John the Baptist: “Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist, yet 
he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he” (Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28). 
The same truth is declared, only in a more 
personal strain, and therefore with a still higher 
degree of Self-assertion, when He said, “A 
greater than Jonah is here,” “a greater than 
Solomon is here,” “one greater than the temple 
is here” (Matt. xii. 6, 41,42). The nature of His 
mission as a Teacher is fitly summed up in 
words recorded by two of the Synoptists: 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away” (Matt. xxiv. 35; 
Luke xxi. 33). ! 


* Dr. Martineau consistently maintains that such words 
would be worthless from the Saviour’s lips, and even worse, as 
opposed to meekness and lowliness of spirit. They could not 
have been spoken during the ministry of Jesus; all their worth 
is derived from the fact that disciples have put into His mouth 
the language of their own experience (Seat of Authority wm 
Religion, p. 583). 
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(b) The same spirit of Self-centred assertion 
meets us when the Lord represents His own 
person as the object of the Church’s love and 
the world’s hostility. This, too, is an essential 
characteristic of His teaching; it is there from 
first to last; itis not an isolated saying, but a 
series of sayings that we encounter. ‘“ Blessed 
are ye, when men shall reproach you and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven: 
for so persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you” (Matt. v. 11,12).* “He that findeth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it” (Matt. x. 39; Luke 
ix. 34). “ There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or 
children, or lands for my sake, and for the 
gospel’s sake, but he shall receive an hundred- 
fold,” &c. (Mark x. 29, 30). “Before governors 
and kings shall ye be brought for my sake” 
(Matt. x. 18). In such sayings we recognise 
not only a prescience of the tremendous issues 


* “They would be in the ranks with the prophets of old 
time who had suffered persecution and often martyrdom. When 
He thus spoke, Jesus advanced a high claim on His own behalf. 
‘ He hints here,’ says Chrysostom, ‘at His own dignity and His 
equal honour with the Father. As the Prophets, He says, 
suffered for the Father’s sake, so you shall suffer all this for 
mine’”’ (D. Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p, 158). 
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involved in His mission, but also a realisation of 
the fact that a movement, of which He was the 
originator, would be bound up, even when His 
personal mission in the flesh was ended, with 
Himself—that His name would be alike the 
power of propagation and the ground of oppo- 
sition. | 
There is a corresponding class of passages 
in which our Lord speaks of the reception of 
Himself. This He does in terms not compatible 
with the humility of a mere man. “He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth 
me receiveth him that sent me.”* . .. “ Whoso- 
ever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward” (Matt. x. 40, 42). “ Whoso 
shall receive one such little child in my name 
receiveth me” (Matt. xviii. 5; Mark ix. 37; Luke 
ix. 48). “He that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that rejecteth you rejecteth me” (Luke x. 16; 
ep. John xiii. 20). It is impossible to put such 
** In reference to these words Dr. Sanday says: ‘‘ The truth 
is that, in the synoptic Gospels as well as in the Fourth, there 
is really a mysterious background, though we see less of the 
attempt to pierce it. These simple looking passages are not so 
simple as they seem. To take, for instance, one upon which 
we have just touched (p. 220), ‘He that receiveth me, &c.’ 
The words are almost childlike in their simplicity, and yet they 


lead up to the highest heights and to the deepest depths ” 
(Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 225). 
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words as these into the lips of any other teacher, 
whether of the Old or New Testament dispensa- 
tion, without a painful sense of incongruity. 

(c) No aspect of our Lord’s teaching is more 
remarkable than the absolute claim that He 
makes to the allegiance of His followers. ‘ He 
commands, He does not invite, discipleship.” 
Listen to Him as He calls those who were to 
become His apostles: “Come ye after me, and 
I will make you fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 19) ; 
“Tf any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me” 
(Matt. xvi. 24); and in language still stronger: 

“He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me; and he that doth not take his cross and 
follow after me is not worthy of me” (Matt. x. 
37, 38). Again, “ Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath cannot be my 
disciple” (Luke xiv. 33).* “Neither be ye called 


* This is said in immediate connection with words which 
have often caused difficulty, ‘‘If any man hateth not his own 
father and mother,” &c. (ver. 26). This is generally regarded 
as the same logion as Matt. x. 37, 38, although it stands in 
quite a different connection. Criticism traces in the Lucan 
version the influence of actual history late in the century. 
This is quite possible. But it is probable that our Lord 
uttered the same sentiment on various occasions, and not 
always in the same words. The difficulty caused by the word 
“‘hate”’ is, perhaps, more apparent than real (see Article by Rev. 
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masters, for one is your master, even the 
Christ” (Matt. xxiii. 10). The same spirit of un- 
compromising authority pervades His entire 
charge to the Twelve (Matt. x. 5 ff.)* and to the 
Seventy (Luke x. 1 ff.).+ He speaks not so much 
as the Teacher as the King of men. His dis- 
ciples are deputies, ambassadors, as well as 
evangelists. ‘As ye enter into the house, salute 
it. And if the house be worthy, let your peace 
come upon it: but if it be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you. And whosoever shall 
not receive you, nor hear your words, as 
ye go forth out of that house or that city, 
shake off the dust of your feet.{ Verily I say 
unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land 


Arthur Carr on The Meaning of Hatred in the New Testament. 
Expositor, August, 1905). Mr. Carr points out that to hate 
father and mother “is not to hate them personally, but to 
oppose the principles which they represent in opposition to 
Christ—to be ‘on the other side’ in the great controversy 
between Christianity and paganism.” 

* Matt. x. 87, 38, already noticed, belongs to this charge. 

+ According to Jewish reckoning, mankind was composed 
of seventy nations, and Jesus appointed these seventy in 
accordance with the popular views in order to signify that 
His mission was to the Gentile, just as, in choosing twelve 
apostles, He indicated that His own personal mission was to 
the Jew. The account, therefore, of the sending forth of the 
Seventy has been attributed to the Paulinistic influence that 
characterises St. Luke’s Gospel (see D. Smith, The Days of 
His Flesh, p. 290). 

t In Acts xiii. 51, xviii. 6, there is confirmatory evidence of 
the genuineness of these words. 
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of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment, than for that city” (Matt. x. 13 ff.). To 
speak in these imperious terms is to assume a 
relation which cannot rightly subsist between 
fellow-men, and would have been strange 
indeed from the lips of Him who had not 
where to lay His head, had He not been far 
more than fellow-man. On any other hypo- 
thesis they clash with those very conceptions 
of true human greatness that we have learned 
from His word and example. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE WORD BECAME FLESH AND DWELT 
AMONG US 


E may now proceed to notice the many 
ways and sayings in which our Lord 
directly advanced claims, which must (if the 
synoptic record is authentic), on humanitarian 
premisses, have arisen, for the greater part, 
from the most extraordinary delusion that 
ever misled a good man—claims which, since 
no one to-day would suggest blasphemous in- 
tent, seem to shut up the judgment to a choice 
between a transcendental Christ and a deluded 
enthusiast. 

To begin with, Jesus claimed miraculous 
power. Nothing but the most radical scep- 
ticism can question this.* Even those who 
would eliminate from the life of our Lord 

* The fact that Christ appeared as a worker of miracles 
is the best attested fact in his whole biography’’ (Hcce Homo, 


p.\53). 
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everything strictly miraculous, hardly dispute 
the fact that He claimed, in the sphere of 
disease, a power which did not belong to 
others, or was only theirs as His delegates. 
Dr. Gardner, for example, fully admits an 
extraordinary power on the part of Christ 
over the disordered mind and body, and speaks 
very cautiously as to the limits of will-power 
over matter. He unduly emphasises our Lord’s 
refusal to work signs at the demand of the 
Pharisees, but admits that He professed to 
work two kinds of wonders, namely, to heal 
the sick and cast out devils. M. Renan, so far 
from denying this claim, could bring himself to 
believe that it was made with deliberate fraud, 
and in collusion with friends, at the graveside 
of Lazarus. And as we read the story of the 
paralytic, of the centurion’s servant, of the 
man with the withered hand, or of blind 
Bartimzus; or as we listen to Christ's reply 
to the disciples of the Baptist (Matt. xi. 4, 5),* 
there is nothing of which we are more certain 
than that Jesus was not only believed by His 
disciples, but believed Himself to be endowed 
with supernormal power. This was, of course, 
very far from an assertion of Godhead, but it 
was a part of the Messianic claim, and sprang 
from the Messianic Consciousness. 
* And see Matt. xi. 21, xii. 28; Luke xiii. 32. 
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Very early in His public ministry our Lord 
claimed the power to forgive sins: “Son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. ix. 2; Mark ii. 5; 
Luke v. 20); and (that there might be no mis- 
apprehension) when He perceived the unspoken 
censure of the scribes, “that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins.’ Instead of indignantly repudiating, or 
even deprecating, the interpretation put upon 
His action, or explaining the act as laying no 
claim to Divine prerogative, He distinctly 
asserts His power to forgive sin; and it is this 
insistence on the right to absolve, in face of the 
hostile attitude of the scribes, which is the most 
significant feature of the whole transaction. If 
Jesus were but man the scribes were right; 
nor, indeed, if we place ourselves in thought 
beside them, can we blame them for their 
indignation. The disciples themselves must 
have been staggered as they heard the words 
come from their Master’s lips, and as _ they 
witnessed this persistent claim to exercise a 
power which belongs to God only. It has, 
indeed, been urged, not only by those who 
deny the Godhead of our Lord,* but by those 

* Thus Professor Gardner, without referring to the objection 
raised by the scribes: ‘It is not as the embodiment of God, 
but as the representative of man, that Jesus in these cases 


claims authority. . .. The Son of Man has power to forgive 
sin because the forgiveness of sin, though essentially a Divine 
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who make the Incarnation the basis of their 
teaching, that there is no claim to Divine 
power in the words, “Son, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” Thus Professor Vernon Bartlet: 
“The thought is rather that, even though a 
true man among men upon earth, the Son of 
Man was not disqualified, but rather qualified 
thereby, to pronounce the Father’s forgiveness 
to the trustful soul.”* He supports this view 
by referring to the great commission to the 
Apostles (John xx. 21-23; cp. Matt. xvi. 19 and 
xvill. 18). But it makes all the difference that 
this power, whatever it may have been, was 
derivative, and that Christ Himself was its 
source. Bishop Westcott is probably right in 
interpreting this authority of binding and 
loosing as given to the Church rather than 
to the individual; “the commission must be 
regarded properly as the commission of the 
Christian society, and not as that of the 
Christian ministry.” + However this may be, 
there is nothing in the New Testament which 
suggests that the Apostles dealt with sin and 
the sinner in the independent and absolute 


prerogative, may be sometimes exercised by man ”’ (Hxploratio 
Evangelica, p. 188). 

* Christ's Use of the Term ‘Son of Man” (Eaposttor, 
Ser. iv. vol. vi. p. 440). 

+ Commentary on St. John in loc. See also the same 
author’s Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 79 ff. 
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method employed by our Lord in the case of 
the paralytic. It was obviously for Christ, at 
once and conclusively, to remove any miscon- 
ception of His conduct, if such there had been, 
on the part of the scribes. Not a word, how- 
ever, to this effect was spoken. On any 
hypothesis but that of His Divinity His atti- 
tude towards His detractors’ on this occasion 
was positively misleading. It was with full 
knowledge of the national history, and with 
the clear conviction, therefore, that Jesus was 
claiming a power that had never before been 
claimed in Israel,* that certain of the scribes 
said within themselves, ‘Why doth this man 
thus speak? He blasphemeth. Who can for- 
give sins but one, even God?’ + Dr. Fairbairn 
surely indicates the true significance of this inci- 
dent when he says, “‘Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. Into this saying was condensed the 
whole question of His claims. It asserted by 
implication His idea of the new Kingdom, His 
right to be the King, His power to exercise 
the highest kingly functions.”{ The same 
power of forgiveness was claimed and exer- 


* See Briggs, Messiah of the Gospels (pp. 83, 84). Dalman 
further points out that never, from Old Testament times to the 
- present day, has Judaism claimed for the Messiah the power to 
forgive sins (Words of Jesus, p. 262). 

+ Cp.‘ Who is this that even forgiveth sins ?’’ (Luke vii. 49). 

t Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 174. 
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cised in the case of the woman which was a 
sinner (Luke vii. 37 ff.). This incident, like the 
healing of the paralytic, probably belongs to 
the earlier period of our Lord’s ministry, when 
the relations between Himself and the rulers 
were less strained than they afterwards 
became.* 

Nor, in connection with these narratives, must 
we forget that this claim of Jesus to forgive 
involved a further transcendental claim, namely, 
‘that of His own sinlessness, since the slightest 
flaw in His own character and conduct would 
have been fatal to the exercise of this preroga- 
tive.t| Were we dealing with our Lord’s Self- 
assertion as pourtrayed in the Fourth Gospel, 
we should have to consider His direct claim to 
sinlessness (John viii. 46, xiv. 30). But the im- 
plicit testimony of the Synoptists to this truth 
is quite as impressive as the more explicit 
statements in St. John. No feature, indeed, 
in the synoptic portrait of our Lord is more 
remarkable than the complete exemption from 


* Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 60. 

{ Professor Schwartzkopff would find in this sinless per- 
fection the sowrce of our Lord’s consciousness of power to 
forgive sin. ‘“‘The Lord, as the Sinless One, must have 
recognised Himself as the Mediator of salvation, and there- 
fore as the founder of a new covenant of forgiveness of sin 
and perfect communion with God” (The Prophecies of Jesus 
Christ, p. 40). 
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consciousness of sin or moral imperfection of 
any kind. He, whose piercing eye searches 
the soul of others, and shows them with un- 
erring penetration the plague of their own 
heart, never once betrays any sense of personal 
shortcoming ;* for the repentance and renewal 
which He urges upon others He recognises no 
need in His own case. In these Gospels, more- 


* The only apparent exception to the uniform testimony of 
the Evangelists on this point is our Lord’s answer to the rich 
young ruler, ‘‘ Why callest thou me good? none is good save 
one, even God” (Mark x. 18; Luke xviii. 19). The words are 
not without their exegetical difficulties, as may be inferred 
from the mass of apologetic literature upon the subject; and 
that the difficulty was recognised at a very early date, is 
indicated by the parallel passage in Matt. xix. 17, where the 
true reading is, ‘He said unto him, Why askest thou me 
concerning that which is good? One there is who is good.” 
But to take an isolated saying and insist upon a Socinian 
interpretation, when that interpretation is not only very far 
from the only possible one, but is also opposed to the entire 
sense of the document in which it occurs, is surely per- 
verse and unreasonable. The Socinian explanation is certainly 
the very last that would have commended itself to the Evange- 
lists themselves, writing at a time when a Pauline Christology 
dominated the Church, and when the Godhead and sinless 
perfection of our Lord were universally accepted. The 
anonymous author of The God-Man, who takes our Lord’s 
answer as a specimen of the irony often employed by Him, 
truly says: ‘‘In a mere human being it would be the veriest 
affectation of humility to use such words in sober seriousness 
in such a connection” (p.171). ‘‘ This form of address, d:ddoxade 
ayabé, was at variance with actual usage, and, moreover, in the 
mouth of the speaker, it was mere insolent flattery’ (Dalman, 
Words of Jesus, p. 387). 
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over, He not only, in His own person, forgives 
sin, but contemplates His own death as a 
sacrifice for the sin He pardons, and proclaims 
Himself the Judge of mankind.* The denial 
of sinless perfection to our Lord is to deny 
His claims alike to be Absolver, Redeemer, 
Judge, whilst His claim to be each and all 
of these was, in effect, a claim to sinless 
perfection. 

The prerogative we have just been considering 
is explained in a later portion of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, “ All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father: and no one knoweth the 
Son save the Father, neither doth any 
know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” 
(Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22). Some rationalistic 
writers (M. Loisy, for example) deny the 
genuineness of these words. Whatever incon- 
sistency this involves in the case of M. Loisy, 
it is what we might expect from the rational- 
istic school of thought, and it is difficult to 
understand how such a writer as Professor 
Harnack can treat this saying as both genuine 
and sane. Can he think that he has answered 
the questions which arise from this utterance 
when he says, “ Rightly understood, the name 


* “The right to judge the world was assumed by Jesus when 
He forgave sins” (Dalman, Words of Jesus, p. 314). 
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of Son means nothing but the knowledge of 
God”?* Nor must we fail to note that in 
these words we have an unmistakable link of 
connection with the thought and teaching of 
the Fourth Gospel. “We might describe the 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel as a series of 
variations upon the one theme, which has its 
classical expression in a verse of the Synoptics, 
Matt.’ xi: 27.74 

This great declaration is followed, and most 
appropriately so, by those words of invitation 
which have perhaps exercised an influence more 
potent than any others that have ever been 
spoken: “Come unto me, all ye that labour 


* What is Christianity ? (p. 128.) There is a shallowness in 
Prof. Harnack’s treatment of these words, as of other notable 
sayings of our Lord (p. 144), which contrasts strangely with 
the penetration he brings to bear on questions of history, 
ethics, and philosophy which he discusses. ‘‘ Wendt argues 
that the conception of the personal and heavenly pre-existence 
distinguishes the Pauline idea from Christ’s; and Gloatz well 
replies to him that this can be maintained only by one who 
excludes all reference to the discourses in John, and places 
the most prosaic interpretation on some of the most character- 
istic synoptic sayings’’ (Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, p. 476). 

+ Criticism of the New Testament, Dr. Sanday and others, 
p. 17. Commenting on Matt. xi. 27-30, Dr. Sanday says: 
‘Indeed, the course of the most recent criticism has borne in 
upon me more and more that, far from being a stumbling-block, 
it is really the key to any true understanding of the Christ of 
the Gospels. If we had not had the passage we should have 
had to invent one like it!’’ (Critecism of the Fourth Gospel, 
p. 225n.; see also Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 214). 
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and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy and my burden is light” (Matt. xi. 28-30). 
But all the power of these words has been 
derived from a belief that to Him who spake 
all things had been delivered by the Father. 
The world, from the first, had sense enough 
to know that such an utterance, to be one of 
power, could not come from a purely human 
source. ‘Humility was the key of His whole 
life,” * but it was a humility not incompatible 
with an invitation to the weary to come to 
Himself, because He was in the Father, and 
the Father in Him (John xiv. 10). 

We now come to one of Schmiedel’s “nine 
genuine sayings,” selected by him as such, be- 
cause the self-limitation expressed in them 
precludes the possibility of invention : “‘ Whoso- 
ever shall speak a word against the Son of 
man it shall be forgiven him,+ but whosoever 
shall speak against the Holy Spirit it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
nor in that which is to come” (Matt. xii. 32). 


* Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 195. 

¢ Dalman, apparently, would treat these words as an addi- 
tion, and finds the primary form of utterance in Mark iii. 28 
(Words of Jesus, p. 254). 
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But when the whole passage is read (vers. 30-32) 
and‘weighed, can we believe that a mere man, in 
his right mind, would or could so speak? We 
admit the element of self-limitation; at the 
same time, we cannot but see that the Speaker 
(with the reservation which, in Schmiedel’s 
judgment, stamps the saying as genuine) co- 
ordinates Himself with the Holy Spirit; nor do 
we hesitate to place these words among the 
many which lay claim to superhuman dignity, 
and which, if genuine, must from the humani- 
tarian standpoint, be assigned to conscious or 
unconscious imposture. 

In Matt. xvi. 13 ff., Mark viii. 27 ff., Luke ix. 
18 ff., we have an account of our Lord’s Self- 
disclosure to the Twelve, and, so far as we 
know, His first explicit claim to the Messiah- 
ship.* From first to last in the account which 
the Synoptists give of this interview, it is diffi- 

*« “That Jesus accepted the appellation of the Messiah, and 
regarded the Messianic prophecies as fulfilled in Himself seems 
clear. ... Few passages have more completely the air of 
transcription from life than that which records the words 
which passed between Peter and his Master at Caesarea 
Philippi’ (Dr. Gardner, Historic View of the New Testament, 
p. 85). For singularly perverse and artificial interpretations 
of this scene in quite a contrary sense, see Martineau, Seat 
of Authority in Religion, p. 850 ff., and Schmidt, The Prophet 
of Nazareth, p.277. Professor Schmidt closes his observations 
with the following words, ‘‘It is impossible not to see the 


tremendous anxiety of Jesus to put a stop to these Messianic 
delusions.” 
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cult to conceive the sanity of the Central Figure 
except on the basis of the catholic belief in His 
person. Whether He speaks of Himself as the 
Son of man, and, as such, accepts the con- 
fession of St. Peter,* or declares the truth 
contained in that confession to have been 
specially revealed to the Apostle, or fore- 
shadows a Church against which the gates of 
Hades should not prevail, He is giving ex- 
pression to a Messianic Consciousness, which 
far transcended the limitations of human 
nature. t 


* “Thou art the Christ.” In the three versions of St. Peter’s 
answer that have come down to us in the Synoptices, ‘“‘ Thou 
art the Christ’ (Mark), ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ of God’”’ (Luke), 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matthew), 
we doubtless have an example of development. ‘‘ The writer of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew has drawn out, from the standpoint 
of later experience, the significance of Peter’s recognition ” 
(Cambridge Theological Hssays, p. 547). 

| Negative criticism is not unanimous, but, generally speak- 
ing, it attributes Matt. xvi. 18, 19 to a second-century redaction. 
Pfleiderer of course sees, in the selection of Peter for peculiar 
honours, the hand of the anti-Paulinist. He does not, how- 
ever, attempt to explain the insertion of vers. 22, 23, which he 
could hardly trace to the same source (Influence of Paul on 
Christianity, p. 180). On this point Dr. Hort remarks: ‘‘ The 
manner in which St. Peter’s name enters into the language 
about the building of Messiah’s ecclesia could not be produced 
by any view respecting his office which was current in the 
Second Century. In truth the application of the term é«cAncia 
by the Apostles is much easier to understand, if it was 
founded on an impressive saying of our Lord” (The Chris- 
tian Ecclesia, p. 9). The term ecclesia in this connection 
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In Matt. xviii. 18-20 words are attributed 
to Christ of which the rationalist makes short 
work, holding it indisputable that they are to 
be traced to ecclesiastical tradition rather than 
to the lips of Jesus. There is, perhaps, no 
portion of the Gospels which, on the surface, 
suggests more obviously than this the colouring, 
if not the interpolating hand, of the Church ; 
nor can we wonder that it has been confidently 
assigned to the period of consequences rather 
than to that of causes. There is unquestionably 
an ecclesiastical ring in the words that seems 
rather to belong to the later apostolic tradition 
than to the mind of our Lord.* On the other 


is discussed by Dr. Hort, who, having in view the use of the 
word in the LXX. and the Apocrypha, would paraphrase it by 
Israel, ‘on this rock will I build my Israel”’ (p. 10). Nothing 
could in reality be more natural than that our Lord should 
use the Aramaic equivalent for ecclesia. ‘‘A religious genius 
of the first order must be an organiser as well asa thinker. It 
is certain that Jesus did not work out the details of the creed, 
doctrine, or discipline of the Church; but it is just as certain 
that the institution itself is His creation” (Stalker, Christology 
of Jesus, p. 162). And see some forcible remarks on this passage 
in Lacey’s Historic Christ, p. 90 ff. 

* This, however, is more marked in our English translation 
than in the original. The word ‘‘ Church” conveys to English 
ears a far more ecclesiastical sense than ecclesia, or rather its 
Aramaic equivalent, had for the hearers of Christ. The con- 
text shows that His meaning would be better represented by 
community, society, or congregation. The last of these is the 
marginal reading of R.V. in this particular passage. Professor 
Gilbert says well that ‘“ ‘Church’ in Matt. xvi. 18 has a 
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hand, the passage is embedded in the narrative, 
and the specific instruction under consideration 
arises from the immediate circumstances of 
the apostolic band: “At the same time came 
the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” (ver. 1). 
The fact, moreover, that the words of Christ 
are almost an echo of a rabbinical precept,* 
strongly supports the genuineness of the Synoptic 
record, for what redactor would have gone to 
the rabbis for words to put into His lips? It 
need scarcely be said that the whole passage 
breathes the spirit of supreme authority, whilst 
attaining in ver. 20 to little short of an explicit 
declaration of Godhead, ‘“‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.’ Accept these 
words as genuine and they form a fitting 
prologue to the last that St. Matthew puts 
into the mouth of Christ, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world” 
(xxviii. 20). Both declarations alike are bound 
up with the transcendental view of Christ's 
person. 


universal, in xviii. 17 a local sense’’ (Student’s Life of 
Jesus, p. 270). 

* See David Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 287. It may 
further be remarked that the root of our Lord’s directions on 
this occasion is to be found in the Old Testament; cp. ver. 15 
with Levit. xix. 17, 18, and ver. 16 with Deut. xix. 15. 
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All the Synoptists have preserved the record 
of our Lord’s reply to those who told Him that 
His mother and His brethren were seeking Him 
(Matt. xii. 46 ff.; Mark iii. 31 ff.; Luke viii. 19 ff.): 
““He answered and said, Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren? And he stretched 
forth his hand” (how vivid is the recollection 
of the narrator!) “towards his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my brethren ! 
For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, he is my brother and 
sister and mother.” How unnatural, stilted, 
artificial are such words from the mere man 
that rationalism holds our Lord to have been! 
how inspiring, on the other hand, from the Son 
of Man! By thus asserting His independence, 
when engaged in His Father’s work, of earthly 
ties, He declares the true relation of His 
humanity to man. Even His mother had not 
yet learned her lesson. He had meat to eat 
that His kinsmen knew not of (John iv. 34). 
Truly the Child was father of the Man. “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? And he 
said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?” 

Of the same order, and springing from the 
same consciousness, are those profoundly 
significant words which form part of the 
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judgment scene * described in Matt. xxv. 31 ff.: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me” 
(ver. 40). Perhaps there is nothing in the 
Gospels which throws more light than this 
saying upon the title, which, from the very 
opening of His ministry, our Lord assumed. 
That that title, The Son of Man, implies a unique 
relation to the human race, a relation that is 
at once representative and ideal, is the general, 
if not universal, admission of those who accept 
the title as genuine. ‘We do not like to use 
such very modern phraseology as the ‘ideal of 
humanity, ‘the representative of the human 
race’; and yet it would seem that Jesus did 
deliberately connect with His own person such 
ideas as these; He fused them, as it were, into 
the central idea of Messiahship, and we can see 
~ how the Jewish conception of the Messiah was 
enlarged and enriched by them.” + Such words 


* It need hardly be said that this parable is denied to our 
Lord by the negative criticism, which explains it as reflecting 
the thought of a Church existing among the heathen, “ and 
proclaiming the doctrine that pagans are to be judged according 
to their treatment of the Christians.” (See Schmidt, The 
Prophet of Nazareth, p. 128.) 

+ Sanday, Owtlines of the Life of Christ, p.95. Dr. Gardner, 
a distinguished representative of humanitarianism, makes 
perhaps a larger concession than he thinks, when he says, 
‘The very title, ‘Son of Man,’ so familiar to all readers of the 
Synoptists, yet so difficult of explanation, seems to imply that 


10 
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as those now under consideration from merely 
human lips would betray the most humiliating 
of limitations; if fitly spoken, they must come 
from One who was destined, by the nature of 
His person, to be a universal Presence as well 
as universal Judge. If Jesus Christ were not 
essentially Divine as well as human, these words, 
from which more than from any others have 
sprung the enthusiasm of humanity and all the 
fruitful activities of Christian philanthropy,* 
should never have been spoken. It was not as 
human teacher, but as the Word made Flesh, 
that Christ so spake, and it is impossible to 
justify or to explain the assertion on any other 
ground. This, of course, is felt by the rationalist, 
who accordingly decides that the parable of 
The Sheep and the Goats has been “recast by the 
early Christian society.” Such words cannot be 
left upon His lips; but who or what, we may 
ask, disciple or myth, could have said them for 
Him? 

We may, in connection with the transcendental 
claims already noticed in this chapter, call 


the Founder of Christianity was conscious of, in some way, 
representing collective humanity inthe sight of God ’’ (Historic 
View of the New Testament, p. 237). 

* ‘Christianity effected a complete revolution in the sphere 
of charity by regarding the poor as the special representatives 
of the Christian Founder, and thus making the love of Christ, 
rather than the love of man, the principle of charity ’’ (Lecky, 
History of European Morals, ii. p. 79). 
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attention to two other recorded sayings of our 
Blessed Lord. In Luke xxi. 15 He is represented 
as saying to the Apostles, “I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to withstand or gainsay.” * 
Could we with any sense of propriety put such 
words into the mouth of any other teacher, 
however influential, to whom the world has ever 
listened? If Christ spoke them and had any 
right to speak them, there must have been 
within Him a Divine as well as human con- 
sciousness. 

Was it not again in the spirit of this Divine 
consciousness that the Lord apostrophised 
Jerusalem: “QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killeth the prophets and stoneth them that 
are sent unto her! How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and . 
ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate. For I say unto you, ye shall not 
see me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord” 
(Matt. xxiii. 37 ff.). The words come to our 
ears as an echo of Jehovah’s voice from the 
Old Testament. Had they been spoken by a 
prophet they would have been prefaced by 
the well-known formula, “Thus saith the Lord.” 

* Cp. Matt. x. 19, 20 and Luke x. 19. 
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None but the Lord of the prophets could so 
speak without violating the laws of a true 
humanity. The very fact that we are sensible 
of no such violation attests the Divine majesty 
of the Speaker. 

Here, finally, in view of the claims which 
will come before us in subsequent chapters, 
it may be well to point out that the portrait 
sketched for us by the Synoptists is that of 
One who not only possessed, but deliberately 
and habitually exercised, powers of insight and 
foresight which marked Him off sharply and 
manifestly from other men. He sees into the 
heart of the palsied man as he is placed at His 
feet, of Matthew as he sits at the receipt of 
custom. He reads the heart of Pharisee and 
disciple alike. He foretells the cowardice of 
Peter and the treachery of Judas. He knows 
beforehand each step of the path He must 
tread in order to accomplish His mission. But 
far more than this: the impression left upon 
the mind by the synoptic records is that of One 
who could look beneath the superficial currents 
of society and life, and, from a spiritual point 
of view, forecast, at least in a general sense, 
the course of history—the history not only of 
the Jewish nation but of the world. The very 
fact that this feature, so distinctly supernormal, 
leaves upon the mind of the reader no sense of 
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contradiction, or even inconsistency, is an 
unmistakable confirmation, not only of its own 
genuineness, but of the faithfulness of the 
portrait as a whole. 


CHAPTER IX 
THAT THE SCRIPTURES MIGHT BE FULFILLED 


T is scarcely possible to doubt that, from the 
first awakening of the Messianic Conscious- 
ness, our Lord found the Old Testament full of 
foreshadowings of His own Person, full of 
prophecies of His own work. Further (and 
the fact is full of significance in the light of 
the history of the Church), to the mind of Christ 
this manifold witness of Scripture had special 
reference to His death. , 
From the opening of His ministry, if not 
before, Jesus was possessed by the conviction 
that He was not only the subject, but the 
central subject, of prophecy—that men of God, 
speaking as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, had, all down the ages, been pointing to 
_ Him as at once the Consummator and the Con- 
summation of the Divine purposes, not only as 
regards Israel, but also the world. ‘The testi- 


mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” Such 
134 ! 
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was His absolute conviction. It is hard to see 
how such a persuasion was compatible with 
a perfect standard of truth and character on 
humanitarian premisses. 

The chronological order of the incident is, 
with good reason, questioned,* but the opening 
scene of our Lord’s public ministry, as drawn by 
the third Evangelist, testifies clearly to this view 
of His own mission (Luke iv. 16 ff.). In the 
synagogue at Nazareth He read aloud the words 
put by the Second Isaiah into the mouth of the 
Servant of Jehovah (Isa. lxi. 1, 2). Closing 
the book, He said, “To-day hath this Scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears” (v. 21). It may, 
indeed, be contended that there was here no 
direct claim to the Messiahship, but with the 
whole Gospel record before us such words can 
scarcely bear other than a Messianic interpre- 
tation.t Indeed the whole incident is a fitting 

* Luke iv. 16-30 suits the close rather than the opening of 
the Galilean ministry. The tone of warning (vers. 23-27), as 
well as the almost undisguised claim to the Messiahship, 
indicates this. The mention of the anointing, which connects 
the incident with the Baptism, probably led to its being placed 
so early in the narrative. The Evangelist, too, may have felt 
that it formed a fitting introduction to the story of our Lord’s 
ministry. Dr. Gardner remarks that the keynote of the whole 
ministry is given in this passage (Hxploratio Hvangelica, 
p. 183). Dr. Bruce maintains that Deutero-Isaiah was the 


chief source of our Lord’s Messianic conception (Encycl. Bibl., 
p. 2449). 


+ Dr, Martineau strongly objects to the concluding part of 
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prelude to claims repeatedly urged. When 
John the Baptist sent two of His disciples to 
ask the question, “ Art thou he that cometh, or 
look we for another ?” (Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19) 
our Lord deliberately drew His own portrait in 
some of the most distinctly Messianic language 
in the Old Testament, “Go your way and tell 
John the things which ye do hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them” (vers. 4, 5). In the 
Sermon on the Mount, which the first Synoptist 
places in the forefront of our Lord’s teaching, 


this narrative (v. 24 ff.). He thinks that Pfleiderer’s sugges- 
tion may well be accepted: that “ Luke, writing at atime when 
Gentile preponderance in Christendom had finally alienated 
and embittered the Jewish feeling by the wrenching away of 
the national ‘ election,’ worked up the Nazarene incident into 
a miniature, on the village scale, of the passionate resentment 
of the old Israel towards the successful usurper of its promises ”’ 
(Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 598). In other words, we 
find in Luke iv. a characteristic specimen of that combination 
of tendency, deliberate fraud and incomparable literary skill, 
which so effectually disguises the Founder of the Christian 
Church. Such terms are justified by Pfleiderer’s treatment of 
the Synoptics in Lecture iv. of his Inflwence of Paul on 
Christianity, which deals with the reconciliation of Paulinism 
and Jewish Christianity. He there represents the Gospel 
narrative as vague reminiscences of the historic Jesus, worked 
up for party purposes, first by a Paulinist in Mark, then by a 
Judaizer in Matthew, as a counterblast to Mark, finally by an 
irenical Paulinist, as he describes the writer of the third 
Gospel. 
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this sense of fulfilment, as we have already 
seen, is prominent: “Think not that I came to 
destroy the law and the prophets; I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil.” To this thought He 
returns again and again, and especially in 
connection with His Passion. 

And this brings us to what is, perhaps, the 
most impressive of all the many sides of the 
Messianic Consciousness.* The very fact that 
He began to speak openly and explicitly of His 
death immediately after the great confession of 
St. Peter is in itself fullof significance.t ‘From 
that time began Jesus to show unto his disciples, 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer 
many things of the elders and the chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and the third day be 
raised up” (Matt. xvi. 21). Although it was on 
this occasion that the first direct word was 


* The subject is treated most ably by Dr. Fairbairn in four 
Articles in the Hzpositor, Ser. v. vols. iv. v., on Christ’s 
Attvtude to His own Death. The greater part of these Articles 
is embodied in the author’s Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, pp. 400-433. The question he sets himself to answer 
is this: ‘‘ How did it happen that the sufferings and death of 
Jesus Christ came to be conceived as a sacrifice or atonement 
for human sin? Was the idea created by a real or a mythical 
process? Was it due to an apostolic after-thought, as it were 
an ingenious theory invented by imaginative men to explain an 
unwelcome and unexpected event? or was it an element native 
and necessary to the religion, as it were a primary principle of 
the Founder’s mind ?” (vol. iv. p. 279). 

+ See Haposttor, Ser. v. vol. iv. p. 287 ff. 
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spoken upon the subject, we are not to suppose 
that then, for the first time, our Lord faced the 
prospect of a violent death. Very early in His 
ministry He recognised the danger arising from 
the independence of His teaching and conduct. 
When He perceived the thought of the scribes, 
“ This man blasphemeth” (Matt. ix. 3), the fate 
of the blasphemer may well have presented 
itself to His mind (cp. Matt. xxvi. 65, 66). It is 
at least significant that in close connection with 
the healing of the paralytic, when the first 
mutterings of the gathering storm were heard, 
the disciples were warned that the days would 
come when the Bridegroom should be taken 
from them. That our Lord’s mind was full of 
the Second Isaiah, and that He knew Himself to 
be the Servant of the Lord, we have already 
seen. In that prophetic picture death and 
suffering are prominent, and the Lord must 
have seen Himself as clearly in the fifty-third as 
in the sixty-first chapter of the prophecy. No 
sooner, then, did He apply with certainty these 
Seriptures to Himself than the prospect of a 
violent death presented itself, and as soon as it 
was expedient for His disciples to know, He told 
them of what was before Him.* 

On this first occasion (Matt. xvi. 21) there is no 


* See Schwartzkopff, The Prophecies of Jesus Christ, 
p. 29 ff, 
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allusion to the fulfilment of Scripture, but in 
almost every other reference to His death this 
feature is conspicuously present. ‘ Hlijah indeed 
cometh first and restoreth all things, and how it 
is written of the Son of man that he should 
suffer many things and be set at nought” (Mark 
ix. 12). Nor is it without deep significance that 
these words were spoken to the three disciples 
as they came down with their Master from the 
mountain of the Transfiguration, where Moses 
and Elijah, the great representatives of the Old 
Testament dispensation, had appeared in glory 
and spoken of ‘his decease which he was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem” (Luke ix. 31). 
Again, “He took unto him the twelve and 
said unto them, Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things that are written by the prophets 
shall be accomplished unto the Son of man. For 
he shall be delivered up unto the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked and shamefully entreated and 
spit upon: and they shall scourge and kill him, 
and the third day He shall rise again” (Luke 
xviii. 31, 32).* ‘Did ye never read in the Scrip- 
tures, The stone which the builders rejected,+ the 


* Hiven if the particulars of our Lord’s passion should be 
accounted an addition to the original ‘‘ saying,” this would not 
touch the main question, which is this—What did Jesus, as the 
Messiah, think of His own death ? 

+ Thus Christ interprets the death of the Son in the parable 
of the Wicked Husbandmen, 
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same was made the head of the corner?” (Matt. 
xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke xx.17). In Luke xiii. 
32, 33, in scarcely veiled language, our Lord 
speaks of His death; and here again the Old 
Testament forms the background of His thought: 
** Behold, I cast out devils, and perform cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am 
perfected. Howbeit, I must go on my way 
to-day and to-morrow and the day following ; 
for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem.” In the first part of this reply to 
the Pharisees, He quotes a notable phrase from 
Hosea vi. 2; in the last part the whole prophetic 
history is before His mind.* 

And when we come to the story of the Passion, 
how marked a feature is this of our Lord’s word 
and act! ‘The Son of man goeth, even as it is 
written of him” (Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21; 
Luke xxii. 22). “All ye shall be offended in me 
this night: for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
seattered abroad” (Matt. xxvi. 31). “Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels? How then should the Scrip- 

** Other sayings are attributed to our Lord in His later 
' ministry, which, though they have no reference to the fulfil- 
ment of Scripture, show how prominent and pregnant a subject 


of thought was that of Hisown death. Such are—Matt. xx. 22; 
Luke xii. 50; Matt. xxvi. 12, 
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tures be fulfilled that thus it must be?... all 
this is come to pass that the Scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled” (Matt. xxvi. 53 ff. ; 
Mark xiv. 49).* “I say unto you, that this which 
is written must be fulfilled in me, And he was 
reckoned with transgressors: + for that which 
concerneth me hath fulfilment” (Luke xxii. 37). 
Thus the necessity of His death, from the time 
of Peter’s confession at Czesarea Philippi, was 
impressed upon the disciples, ‘he began to teach 
them that the Son of man must (ée?) suffer many 
things” (Mark viii. 31). More and more deeply, it 
would seem, as the time of Sacrifice drew on, was 
this sense of necessity rooted in the written 
word, more and more clearly interpreted by it. 
Our Lord’s thoughts concerning His own death 
find the fullest and most solemn expression at 
the “last supper ” in the institution of the Holy 
Communion; but there is a very remarkable 
saying recorded by the first two Evangelists 
which prepared the way for the content of His 
teaching on that occasion. In rebuking His 
disciples for their lack of humility, He gave 
utterance to these memorable words: ‘“ The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and give his life a ransom for many” 


* The absence of verbal agreement in these parallel passages 
strengthens the conviction that our Lord’s appeal to Scripture 
was a conspicuous feature at the time of the Passion. 

} It should be noted that this is a quotation from Isaiah liii. 
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(Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45). Baur boldly denied 
that such words were ever spoken by our Lord, 
and would be followed by many of the more 
advanced critics of the present day. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, on the contrary, ranks it (and surely with 
good reason) with the most characteristic of His 
sayings.* That aman conscious of the limitations 
of ordinary human nature, and true to his posi- 
tion as man, should say them we readily admit 
to be not simply improbable, but altogether 
incredible ; it is a truism that “ none can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him” (Psa. xlix. 7); but, spoken as 
they were by the incarnate Saviour on His last 
journey to Jerusalem, they possess perfect fitness 
and inexhaustible significance. 

Let us now turn to the scene in the upper 
chamber and listen to Christ as He institutes the 


* Flere, if anywhere, we have a Adytoy adn@ivdy, spoken to 
jealous, unsympathetic, disputatious disciples, while He and 
they were going up to Jerusalem. It is something to have this 
fragment of authentic speech, which has, as it were, seized and 
preserved His articulate voice in the very act of defining Him- 
self and His mission. It is easy to import into the clause too 
much of our technical theology, but it is still easier to simplify 
it into insignificance by attempting to keep all theology out of 
it’ (Philosophy of the Christuan Religion, p.404). ‘It was not 
an accident that Christianity is the religion of the Crucified. 
-The Cross is but the culminating expression of a spirit which 
was characteristic of it throughout. Its peculiar note is Victory 
through Suffering” (Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
p. 88). 
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Lord’s Supper. Here again the Old Testament 
has a prominent place in His thoughts and 
words. What those words exactly were we 
shall never know, for it is impossible to main- 
tain that we have a perfectly accurate record of 
them. Substantially they are before us in the 
Synoptics; and, as we listen, we infer that in 
that supreme moment, on the very evening of 
the betrayal, His Self-exaltation reached a cul- 
minating point. “The moment when He fore- 
sees His death most clearly, He conceives His 
person most highly.”* Accordingly, a desperate 
attempt has been made by modern rationalism 
to suggest that St. Paul was the originator of 
the whole scene described by the Synoptists. I 
say a desperate attempt ; for that St. Paul should 
have given to the Corinthians a circumstantial, 
but baseless, account of the institution of the 
Holy Communion, when most of the Apostles 
were still alive and able to expose the fraud, 
and, further, that this invention should have at 
once been appropriated by the Church without 
question or demur, is simply incredible. + 


* Dy. Fairbairn, Hxpositor, Ser. v. vol. v. p. 22. 

+ Dr. Gardner, in Hxploratio Evangelica (p. 454), withdraws 
some extreme and fanciful views on this subject published by 
him in 1898, and criticised by Dr. Sanday in his Article on Jesus 
Christ in Hastings’ D.B., vol. ii. p. 638, but still maintains the 
possibility of St. Paul having introduced this ordinanee into the 
Church on his own initiative (p. 456). 


- 
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This is no place for discussing what our Lord 
said and did on the occasion,* but when we bear 
-In mind the significance which the word 
“Covenant” conveyed to the Jewish mind, and 
the solemn inauguration of the first Covenant as 
related in Exod. xxiv.—a narrative that was 
unquestionably in the thought of our Lord as 
He spoke the words of institutiont—we cannot 
avoid the inference that He assumed the part of 
a sinless Mediator and regarded His death as an 


* According to the best authorities, the command of our 
Lord to observe this rite in remembrance of Him depends solely 
on St. Paul’s account of the institution. The words “ Do this 
in remembrance of me ”’ were introduced into the Lucan text at 
a very early date. This, however, does not affect our present 
contention. The Self-assertion does not centre in the words 
‘Do this,” &. It has been suggested on very reasonable 
grounds that St. Paul has preserved for us the earliest liturgical 
use of the Church (Salmon, Introduction to New Testament, 
p. 337). 

+ There can be little doubt that Exod. xxiv. 4 ff. was upper- 
most in our Lord’s mind ; with this He would connect the great 
prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31 ff.) of which the writer of 
Hebrews makes such pointed use in dealing with the sacrifice 
and priesthood of Jesus Christ. At the same time in the com- 
mand “ Take, eat,” &c., we can scarcely fail to see a reference to 
the Passover. For St. John and St. Paul alike Christ was the 
true Passover (John i. 29, 36, xix. 86; 1 Cor. v.7). Dr. Fairbairn 
apparently takes the allusion of our Lord to be mainly, if not 
exclusively, to the Passover (Hapositor, Ser. v. vol. v. p. 25 ff.). 
We may certainly conclude that Jesus, in instituting the Supper 
by the side of the Passover, regarded it as the fulfilment of the 
ancient feast. ‘‘So it was His final declaration of the truth 
that He came to fulfil the law” (Gilbert, Student’s Life of 
Jesus, p. 348). 
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effectual sacrifice for sin. “It is this entirely 
marvellous and unique self-consciousness, His 
self-consciousness, in one word, that He was the 
Saviour, which is reflected in the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, that most certain fact of all 
facts which we know of Him.” * 

“As they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed and brake it, and he gave to the disciples 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he 
took a cup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood 
of the covenant} which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins” (Matt. xxvi. 26-28). If we 
believe that these words were actually spoken 
by our Lord, then there can be no doubt that, 
however St. Paul and others may have unfolded 
the doctrine, the great truth of the Atonement 
came to the Church from the lips of its 
Founder.{ Indeed, as we read the Gospels, we 

* Quoted by Dr. Knowling from Beyschlag, Witness of the 
Epistles, p. 99. 

+ The best MS. authority is against the retention of the 
word ‘‘new”’ in Matthew and Mark. 

{ Shailer Mathews is not justified in saying ‘‘ The Atonement 
as a doctrine is the gift of Paul” (Messtantc Hope in the New 
Testament, p. 149). That the doctrine was formulated by the 
Apostle we readily admit. ‘‘The occasion which called forth 
the whole wealth of His insight into the significance of His 
death may possibly have been furnished by the festival itself. 
But the divine height and breadth and depth of this perception, 


which sums up in a few words and in a short symbolical cere- 
mony, the entire fulfilment of the law and the prophets, does 


11 
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recognise more clearly, perhaps, than any other 
aspect of the Messianic character, what has been 
termed “the vicarious consciousness” of our 
Lord; ‘the vocation He was conscious of, and 
accepted, was that of a Saviour from sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.” The more completely He 
identified Himself with the Servant of the Lord, 
the more certainly He knew Himself to be “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’* 
And St. Paul was not inventing the doctrines of 
the Church, but carrying on the teaching of his 
Master, when he determined in his preaching 
to know nothing save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. t 


not look like a child of the moment. Such a fulness of convic- 
tion, accompanied by the surpassing firmness, certainty, and 
calmness of His attitude, could only have resulted from the 
deepest inward experience and mature consideration of the 
significance of His death before God, and could only have 
received the stamp of its completion from an immediate divine 
revelation’’ (Schwartzkopff, Prophecies of Jesus Christ, p. 42). 
Pfleiderer represents St. Paul as elaborating the doctrine of pro- 
pitiation from his own religious consciousness (Inflwence of 
Paul on Christianity, p. 61 ff.), without suggesting that the 
Gospel tradition gave him an idea to start from. 

* On the vicarious consciousness of Christ see Prof. Garvie, 
Expositor, Ser. vi. vol. v. pp. 870-6. At and after His baptism, 
according to Prof. Garvie, our Lord’s views concerning Him- 
self were distinctly vicarious. He suggests that from the 
words of John the Baptist (John i. 29) we may infer that our 
Lord had, to some extent, revealed to the Baptist His own 
inner consciousness as based on Isa. liii. This vicarious con- 
sciousness is prominent in the Fourth Gospel. 

+ A well-known and learned writer says: ‘‘ The study of the 
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Having now examined those passages in the 
synoptic Gospels in which our Lord connects 
Himself and His work with the ancient Jewish 
Scriptures, taking note of the persistent way in 
which He views Himself as the goal of prophecy, 
seeing how this conviction colours the whole of 
His public ministry, weaves itself spontaneously, 
as it were, into the whole texture of His thought 
and life, are we prepared to accept the verdict 
of the rationalist that “the first stage in pro- 
ducing an ideal life of the Founder consisted in 
working into that life the fulfilment of the 
Messianic prophecies, or prophecies regarded as 
Messianic in the Old Testament?”* If Dr. 
Gardner is right, then it can only be said that 
the Gospels are the monument of a literary skill 
which it would be hard to exaggerate. Sucha 
phenomenon may not be impossible, but, bear- 
ing in mind the sources from which the earliest 
Christian tradition was drawn, one may venture 


great Greek and Roman moralists of the Empire leaves upon 
my own mind a strong conviction that the fundamental differ- 
ence between heathenism of all shades and Christianity is to be 
discovered in the doctrine of Vicarious Sacrifice, that is to say 
the Passion of our Lord” (Dr. Bigg, The Church’s Task under 
the Roman Empire, p. x). Dr. Knowling reminds us that 
Wendt finds a reference to the Lord’s Supper in St. Paul’s 
constant allusions to the efficacy of our Lord’s blood-shedding 
(Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, p. 334). 

* Dr. Gardner, Haploratio Hvangelica, p. 123. Again, 
“The early disciples built out of misinterpreted Scriptures a 
great part of the life of the Founder” (ibid., p. 344). 
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to affirm that it is barely credible.* “Is it 
credible that the first disciples, after hearing his 
instruction on the subject, should proceed to 
build up a subjective theory of his death which 
had no warrant in his own teaching? Which 
persons are more likely to have correctly appre- 
hended the significance which Jesus attached to 
his death, men like John and Peter, and, I may 
add, Paul (who passed two weeks with Peter, 
when this subject was uppermost in his 
thoughts (Gal. i. 18)), or an equal number of 
scholars in our own time, however discerning 
and candid, who undertake to reconstruct the 
thought of Jesus, and to disentangle it from the 
supposed subjective reflections of his disciples ? 
Where is the subjectivity likely to be greatest— 
in the interpretations of the eye and ear 
witness, or in the reconstructions of the 
moderns ? ” + 


** “ Were the Gospels inventions, whether mythical or con- 
scious, spontaneous or purposed, they would be the most 
marvellous creations of literary art which we possess” (Fair- 
bairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 858). . 

+ Dr. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament, p. 183. 


CHAPTER X 
MESSIAH, THE FIRST-BORN FROM THE DEAD 


N closest possible connection with our Lord’s 
sayings concerning His death is the pre- 
announcement of His resurrection. It may be 
said that His belief in the resurrection, speak- 
ing generally, was the belief of His time, and 
that therefore the assurance of His own per- 
sonal rising from the dead was one shared by 
all who accepted the most cultured religious 
teaching of the age—that, consequently, this 
prediction involved no transcendental claim. 
But it is impossible to dissociate the announce- 
ment from the note of time that almost in- 
variably accompanies it: the resurrection was 
to take place on the third day after death; and 
though this expression “on the third day,” or 
“after three days”* might, when spoken, have 
been taken to indicate nothing more definite 
* The expression ‘‘ after three days”’ is confined to St. Mark, 


with the exception of Matt. xxvii. 63. 
149 
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than a short space of time,* early and unvary- 
ing Christian tradition, supported by the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Day, leaves us no choice but 
to interpret the phrase literally. It is not, then, 
a simple prophecy of resurrection that the 
Synoptists report, but resurrection on the third 
day: in such an announcement He claimed a 
transcendental destiny. It is, however, when 
we try to fill in the picture, and grasp what 
underlies His thought, that we can appreciate 
the significance of such a prediction. For the 
truth that our Lord intended to impress upon 
His disciples was this—that death did not mean 
defeat, that, on the contrary, it was a step to 
victory ; that not only would His cause live on 
through and beyond His death, but that His 
own personal life would secure its progress and 
its triumph. 

It need, perhaps, scarcely be said that the 
negative criticism makes short work of this 
prediction and pronounces it impossible.+ But, 


* Critics are generally agreed that our Lord, in speaking of 
the ‘‘ third day,” had in mind Hosea vi. 2. 

+ “ That Jesus cannot have predicted in detail his death and 
resurrection after three days, or on the third day, is evident to 
all critical students’? (Professor N. Schmidt on Matt. xvii. 22, 
Article Son of Man, Encycl. Bibl.). In The Prophet of 
Nazareth the same author conjectures that the prediction of 
His own resurrection may have grown out of His references to 
the resurrection generally (p. 133). ‘It is possible that he 
encouraged his disciples with some such remark as that ‘a man 
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as a matter of fact, Christ’s predictions of death 
and resurrection stand or fall together.* Can 
we conceive it possible that our Lord would 
repeatedly speak of His humiliation in death 
without referring to the triumph over death 
which was so soon to follow? The Messianic 
Consciousness which recognised the sacrificial 
nature of His death could not dissociate from 
that free-will offering of Himself the victorious 
life that was to come after. The one could 
never have been in His thoughts without the 
other, and it would have been in the last degree 
unsympathetic and unnatural to dwell insist- 
ently in the presence of His disciples on His 
approaching death without a word to cheer 
their hearts with the hope of final victory. 
These predictions are both direct and indirect. 
Moreover, they form an integral part of the 


must pass away, but that he may rise again,’ or ‘a man may 
be delivered into the hands of men and be put to death, yet he 
may rise again’”’ (p. 125). This is by no means an extreme 
specimen of the arbitrary way in which Professor Schmidt 
handles the Gospels. 

*« “This prediction of the resurrection could alone remove 
the terrible trouble of mind arising from the announcement of 
death. . . . It could only have been the result of accident, if 
there had been no such sayings in the tradition. If, on the 
contrary, we have in the material of the original tradition such 
statements as that of His resurrection, it would be absurd 
to contest their authenticity’ (Schwartzkopff, Prophecies of 
Jesus Christ, pp. 66, 67). Again, ‘“ The one goes with the other 
as its necessary correlate ’’ (ibid., p. 59). 
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narrative—they have a circumstantial setting 
—so that a careful examination leaves upon the 
mind a powerful impression of their genuine- 
ness. The first prophecy of death and resur- 
rection (Matt. xvi. 21), is part of one of the 
most graphic scenes in the Gospels—the scene, 
already noticed, in which St. Peter makes his 
great confession and our Lord proclaims His 
Messiahship. In Mark ix. 9, 10 the connection 
between the prophecy and the narrative is still 
closer. “As they were coming down from the 
mountain, he charged them that they should 
tell no man what things they had seen, save 
when the Son of man should have risen again 
from the dead. And they kept the saying, 
questioning among themselves what the rising 
again from the dead should mean.” Or take 
the words of our Lord recorded in the 31st 
verse of the same chapter: the critic may 
indeed strike out the last clause, which refers 
to the resurrection, without destroying the 
sense; but, in that case, what becomes of the 
statement contained in the next verse ?—“ But 
they understood not the saying and were 
afraid to ask him.”* Even more circumstantial 


** ** When the disciples, in reference to their Master’s words 
(Mark ix. 9 ff.), ponder what the ‘rising from the dead’ should 
' mean, Jesus must have said that He would rise from the dead, 
and cannot mysteriously have hinted at it” (Schwartzkopff, 
Prophecies of Jesus Christ, p. 67). The author proceeds to 
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is the same Evangelist in his report of our 
Lord’s words on this subject, when on the way 
to Jerusalem (Mark x. 32-34). Here we have 
every mark of the eye-witness. It will be seen 
at once that the references to the resurrection 
on these occasions cannot be removed without. 
confusing the context and deranging the narra- 
tive.* 

With even less doubt may we speak of the 
veiled prophecy of the resurrection contained 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen : 
‘Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same was made 
the head of the corner” (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark 
xii. 10; Luke xx. 17). Further, though one 
would here speak with less confidence, we call 
to mind the words recorded only by the Fourth 
Evangelist, but substantiated by a twofold 
witness in the Synoptics (Mark xiv. 58, xv. 29): 
urge that it was not the fact of the resurrection itself that so 
perplexed the disciples, since, as Jews, they were fully 
acquainted with the doctrine; but that the Messiah should rise 
again from the dead involved His death, and this was altogether 
against their preconceived ideas. So Shailer Mathews: ‘‘ They 
could believe that he was the Christ, but could not see that 
his work of teaching and of self-sacrificing service was a part of 
the messianic career. Still less, during their association with 
him, could they believe that death formed any part of messianic 
work ”’ (Messianic Hope in the New Testament, p. 115). 

** The supposed reference in Matt. xii. 40 is not here included 


in the prophecies of the resurrection, as there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse is an early interpretative gloss 
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‘“‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up” (John ii. 19)*—-words in which the 
disciples did not hesitate to find a reference to 
the resurrection. 

The very fact that allusions by our Lord to 
His resurrection form a more prominent feature 
in St. Mark’s Gospel than in the other Synoptics 
is, to some extent, in itself a guarantee of their 
genuineness. The Gospel of St. Mark is, beyond 
the others, the Gospel of the eye-witness, and 
as we hear these pre-announcements of death 
and resurrection so carefully and circumstan- 
tially recorded by the Evangelist, the inference 
is natural, if not inevitable, that the book which 
preserves them is one of personal reminiscences, 
and that we are listening, not so much to the 
voice of St. Mark, as to that of St. Peter. St. 
Matthew, we may observe, adds the testimony 
of the Pharisees to the fact that His own resur- 
rection after three days was predicted by our 


** The tendency of historical criticism is to take these words 
from their chronological order in St. John, and to assign them 
to the Passion-period. There is much to be said for this view. 
Moreover the exclusion of all actual reference to the resurrec- 
tion from this saying is not confined to the negative criticism 
(see Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 48). Dr. Sanday, 
with many others, thinks that the Synoptists have preserved a 
-more correct report of the words, viz.: ‘‘I will destroy this 
temple,” &. At the same time Bishop Westcott strongly 
supports the older traditional view, both as to the chronology 
of the incident and its interpretation by the disciples. 
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Lord: “Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, After three days 
I rise again” (Matt. xxvii. 63). If we could 
adopt the hypothesis that the Evangelist was 
a master of fiction, it would be easy to put down 
this statement to the account of imagination 
and literary skill; but, on the assumption that 
the author of the first Gospel was an honest 
man, he is recording a tradition which perfectly 
harmonises with the earlier part of the narra- 
tive. Finally, it may be urged that, to those 
who accept the fact of the resurrection, and 
recognise the influence of that fact upon the 
history of the world, there is nothing astonish- 
ing, much less incredible, in the premonitions 
of it recorded by the Evangelist. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE THRONE OF JUDGMENT 


HERE is no class of transcendental claims 

that the rationalist would be more glad 
to relegate to the mythoposic faculty than the 
sayings in which our Lord refers to His work 
of judgment. Perhaps there is no class that 
presents more difficulty to those who make the 
‘attempt. The whole subject, it need hardly 
be said, is closely bound up with the eschato- 
logical discourse recorded in Matt. xxiv., Mark 
xili., Luke xxi. a section of the Synoptics 
which has probably raised questions of greater 
perplexity than any other; and, whatever view 
may be taken, problems are left unsolved. 
That Christ predicted His own return, and 
that His disciples understood Him to intimate 
a speedy advent, is really vouched for by the 
‘prevalent belief of the primitive Church.* 


* “Tt is quite inconceivable that the Apostles and the early 
Church should have so utterly misunderstood his words as 
156 
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That there is much in His recorded words on 
the subject that would account for this belief 
on their part cannot be denied. His declara- 
tion that all should be fulfilled in that genera- 
tion (Matt. xxiv. 34),* and the constant insistence 
on need of watchfulness against His coming, 
could hardly fail to produce the impression 
that His return would, at the most, be a 
matter of decades. 

There is, however, no need to hold with 
Strauss, Renan, Keim + and others that our 
Lord Himself was deceived upon this point, 


always to see eschatology where he intended a divinely 
directed social evolution’’ (Shailer Mathews, Messtanic Hope 
an the New Testament, p. 69). 

* Matt. xvi. 28 does not, or should not, convey this meaning. 
When the passage is compared with its parallels (Mark ix. 1; 
Luke ix. 27) it will be seen that the words Son of man are 
intrusive, and the clause should run, “ There be some of them 
that stand here which shall in no wise taste of death, till they 
see the kingdom of God come with power.” St. Luke omits 
‘‘ with power’”’ (see Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
p. 155). 

+ Professor Schwartzkopff takes the same view (Prophecies 
of Jesus Christ, p. 218 ff.). This writer, while upholding the 
transcendental view of our Lord’s person, takes extreme views 
of the kenosis. He insists strongly upon the distinction 
between the form and content of revelation. In the latter, but 
by no means in the former, Jesus was infallible. Much on the 
same lines, in Messianic Hope in the New Testament, Shailer 
Mathews distinguishes between the permanent and interpreta- 
tive elements in our Lord’s Self-revelation. See especially 
chap. vi. (p. 120 ff.) on The Essential Hlements in the 
Messiamism of Jesus. 
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or, as others ingeniously conjecture, that, with 
our Lord’s own words concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, are mixed extracts from 
a dJewish-Christian apocalypse, of which no 
other trace remains. The difficulties of inter- 
pretation, though far from wholly solved, are 
more effectually, as well as reverently, met by 
the recognition of the prophetic spirit in which 
' Christ’s eschatological statements were made, 
the spirit which “brings together in prophetic 
_ perspective or ‘timeless sequence’ events which 
were widely separated in actual occurrence.”* 
That He clothed His thought in the language 
of Old Testament prophecy should prepare us 
to find Him speaking in its spirit. As the Day 
of the Lord loomed near and threatening to 
Joel and Isaiah, so, we may believe, to the 
mind of Christ, that Day, which He identified 
with His own Coming, was imminent. That 
two distinct occurrences, such as the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the final judgment of 
the world,+ though actually separated by many 


* Hastings’ D.B., Eschatology of the New Testament, 
Professor Salmond, vol. i. p. 750. 

+ David Smith boldly denies that the prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem formed part of our Lord’s eschato- 
logical discourse, and believes it to be a prophetic oracle con- 
temporaneous with the siege and incorporated by the Synoptists. 
He, therefore, would reject Matt. xxiv. 15-21, Mark xiii. 14-19, 
Luke xxi. 20-24. ‘“‘They (the Synoptists) shared the pre- 
vailing expectation that the Second Advent was imminent ; 
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generations, should have been spoken of by 
our Lord as if they were very near together, 
if not coincident, finds many parallels in the 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament. 
“The nearness and the at hand of prophetic 
prediction,” says Professor Briggs, “indicate 
the certainty of the events. They are as vivid 
to the mind, and as ardently desired or 
anxiously dreaded as the events of to-morrow. 
They are on the to-morrow of prophecy, those 
latter days in view of which every intervening 
time is of infinitesimal importance and over- 
looked as of trifling moment. The nearness 
and at hand of prophetic prediction indicate 
also the uncertainty of the time. The interval 
between the to-day of prophecy and the to- 
morrow of prophecy is but a night-time of un- 
certain duration, so uncertain that to-day is 
and must ever be of supreme importance. For 
to-day is a preparation, not for the interval 
until the last days, but for the last day itself, 
which is at hand in the sense that it is ever 
impending.” * Our Lord’s statement that He 


and with this idea in their minds it is no marvel that, when 
they compiled the Lord’s sayings about the future, they should 
have brought the destruction of Jerusalem and the final judg- 
ment into immediate connection’ (The Days of His Flesh, 
pp. XXvi, XXvii). 

* Messianic Prophecy, p. 54; cp. a very interesting Article 
on Owr Lord’s Vision of the End, by Canon Winterbotham 
(Expositor, Ser. vi. vol. ii. p. 408). At the same time, it must 
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knew neither the day nor the hour of His 
coming, and the teaching of the short parable * 
with which St. Mark closes the eschatological 
discourse, are in complete harmony with this 
view. 

On the other hand, there are sayings in 
Matt. xxiv. and the parallel passages which 
would encourage the expectation of a distant 
rather than an imminent return: “This gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in the whole 
world for a testimony unto all the nations; 
and then shall the end come” (Matt. xxiv. 14); 
“As were the days of Noah, so shall be the 
coming of the Son of man” (ver. 37); “It is as 


be confessed that the “spirit of prophecy” in which our Lord 
uttered these words does not cover the whole ground or solve 
all the difficulties of the subject; and there is ample room for 
the view well expressed by Dr. Edersheim: ‘‘ We admit that 
the language of the Synoptists seems to indicate that they had 
not clearly understood the words of the Lord which they 
reported, and that, in their own minds, they had associated 
the ‘last signs’ and the Advent of Christ with the fall of the 
city’? (Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. p. 450). So 
Dr. Stalker: ‘“‘It cannot be denied that in the 24th of St. 
Matthew and the corresponding passages in the Second and 
Third Gospels, there is a strange mixing up of what looks like 
the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem with what looks 
like the description of the end of the world” (Christology of 
. Jesus, p. 280). 

** “ Watch therefore; for ye know not when the lord of the 
house cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or at cock- 
crowing, or in the morning ” (Mark xiii. 35). 

+ See Prof. Briggs, The Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 164-5, 
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when a man, sojourning in another country, 
having left his house, and given authority to 
his servants, to each one his work, commanded 
also the porter to watch” (Mark xiii. 34); 
“The end is not immediately” (Luke xxi. 9); 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ” 
(ver. 24). Such sayings are in agreement with 
other parts of our Lord’s teaching recorded by 
the Synoptists.* This distinct, not to say 
divergent, line of thought is a connecting link 
between the Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel, 
where, with the possible exception of xxi. 22 
(“If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee ?”),t there is no reference to 
Christ’s coming in an apocalyptic sense, this 


being, apparently, replaced by the mission of 
the Comforter. { 


* For other sayings to the same effect see Chap. V. p. 91. 

+ “Tarry till I come.” The exact force of the original is 
‘‘while I am coming” (fw¢ gpyopar) (see Westcott, St. John, 
an loc.). 

{ In the Fourth Gospel the eschatological sayings of the 
Synoptists find their nearest parallel in the discourse recorded 
in chaps. xiv., xv., xvi., and the apocalyptic coming of Christ is 
to a great extent replaced by references to the Resurrection 
and the Pentecostal Gift. There are, however, in St. John 
connecting links with the synoptic presentation of this subject 
in the distinction drawn between the Coming of Christ and 
that of the Holy Spirit (see xiv. 3, xxi. 22); and in the recur- 
ring phrase ‘the last day”’ (vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xi. 24; xii. 48), 
as well as in the judgment-words (v. 28, 29). 


12 
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One thing, however, is clear, that by far the 
most likely origin for the Church’s expecta- 
tion of the Lord’s speedy return was the word 
of the Lord Himself. “In the apostolic circle 
the belief in the nearness of the Second Coming 
was almost universal. The obvious conclusion 
to draw from this would be, that the belief 
had a common root in the teaching of Christ 
Himself.” * Like so many of our Lord’s utter- 
ances, the eschatological discourse has its bio- 
graphical setting. We are told under what 
circumstances and where the words were 
spoken. St. Mark even names the four who 
heard them. Thus they have every mark of 
genuineness where they stand. Nor do they 
stand alone; they are supported by sayings of 
similar import which recur again and again 
throughout the Synoptics, from the Sermon on 
the Mount to the Passion (Matt. vii. 1-23, 

* Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 154; ep. the 
following: ‘“‘ Here we have first the historical fact that the 
whole of early Christendom, without the least exception, 
most eagerly awaited the personal return of the Lord in its 
own day, and that the whole character of its practical life 
bears this peculiar stamp of hope for that event. This is an 
almost crushing fact for those who would entirely spiritualise 
or explain away Jesus’ prediction of His Second Advent. 
That fact is reinforced by another, namely, that this universal 
belief of the early Christians is unquestionably derived from 
the Apostles themselves” (Schwartzkopff, Prophecies of Jesus 


Christ, p. 159). 
+ It is not, however, likely that these words are chronologi- 
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xxvi. 64). Indeed, as we read the Gospels, 
there is hardly anything of which we feel 
more sure than that a very important element 
in the Messianic Consciousness found expression 
in these judgment-words.* 

In denying that these words were spoken, 
we not only decide against the genuineness 
of isolated sayings and solemn statements: 
parables too must be discarded, or altered 
almost beyond recognition— parables which 


cally in their right place. The reference to the judgment is 
absent from Luke vi. 46. 

* “Tt seems impossible to deny not only that Jesus pre- 
dicted His own return, but that this expectation was an 
important element in His Messianic Consciousness” (Hastings’ 
D.B., Parousia, vol. iii. p. 680). This view is very general even 
among advanced critics. Dr. Gardner admits this, whilst 
expressing his own personal doubts. If He did utter predic- 
tions of His Second Coming to judge the world, it ‘‘ would prove 
in the mind of Jesus such a confusion of thought as we find in 
the disciples, but the blame would rest in the imperfect fore- 
knowledge, not in the character or will of the Founder of 
Christianity”? (Hxploratio Hvangelica, p. 283). This is not 
true. Such a belief, from Dr. Gardner’s point of view, on the 
part of Christ would be the result of gigantic self-deception ; 
on the part of the disciples it was obviously the fruit of implicit 
trust in their Master. To have believed Himself to be the 
Judge of the world, were there no foundation for such a belief, 
would most seriously affect the character of our Lord, and in 
the utterances to that effect we should be listening to “ great 
swelling words of vanity ”’ instead of to Divine oracles. Strauss 
accepted these words as genuine, but accepted them with 
indignation against our Lord for speaking them (see Christlieb, 
Christian Belief and Modern Doubt, p. 420 ff). 
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possess a quality felt by the best of judges 
to be inimitable.* Expunge the _ eschatolo- 
gical sayings from the Gospels and whole 
passages lose their inner motive, their force, 
their significance; with them goes much of 
the ethical teaching of our Lord, and one of 
the great formative influences in the history 
of Christian life and character is to be traced, 
not to the mind of Christ, but to the after- 
thought of disciples. 

The following are our Lord’s principal refer- 
ences to His work of judgment. Sometimes the 
Second Coming of Christ to judge the world is 
simply proclaimed as a fact, as in Matt. xxiv. 
27, 30, 31 (cp. Luke xvii. 24), Luke xxi. 27, Matt. 
xix. 28 (cp. Luke xxii. 30),t Matt. xxvi. 64, Mark 
xiv. 62 (cp. Luke xxii. 69). More frequently our 
Lord speaks of the Advent from an ethical point 
of view, as in Matt. vu. 21-23, x. 32, xvi. 27, 


** “ Perfection beyond compare’’ (Tennyson, Life, ii. p. 91). 
In these parables ‘‘ we have a product such as the world had 
never seen before and will not see again” (Sanday, Outlines 
of the Life of Christ, p.71). ‘‘ It has the excellence that forbids 
imitation” (Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 868). 

+ How far, in these words, Christ accommodated Himself to 
the thought of the age or how far, in His own consciousness, 
He shared that thought it would be rash to decide. The con- 
ception does not stand alone, but finds some sort of parallel in 
the tacit acceptance of the situation presented to our Lord by 
the sons of Zebedee and their mother (Matt. xx. 20-23). There 
appears to be a reminiscence, and therefore confirmation, of 
Matt. xix. 28 in 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
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Mark xiii. 34 ff., Luke xxi. 34-36. The ethics of 
the subject are conspicuous in a series of parables 
and quasi-parables, in all of which Christ 
appears as Judge: Matt. xiii. 24 ff., 36 ff. (The 
Tares and Wheat), Luke xix. 12 ff. (The Pounds), 
Matt. xxv. 1 ff. (The Ten Virgins), 14 ff. (The 
Talents), Mark. xiii. 34 ff. (The Householder and 
his Servants),* Matt. xxv. 31 ff. (The Sheep and 
the Goats). 

It is our firm conviction that, in these portions 
of the synoptic Gospels we have, substantially, 
the words of Jesus Himself. That their form, 
on many occasions, shotild have been determined 
by the apocalyptic thought and literature of the 
day is only what might be expected. It was 
natural, perhaps necessary, that His statements 
on this subject should, as far as was consistent 
with truth, be clothed in the language of the 
time. In this, as in other particulars, had He 

* This is in immediate connection with the words ‘ Of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father” (Mark. xiii. 32). 
This is one of Schmiedel’s genuine sayings of our Lord. It is, 
however, quite clear that in these words our Lord differen- 
tiates Himself from man in the most emphatic way, whilst, in 
what immediately follows, He declares Himself the Judge of 
man. Probably, however, very few advanced critics would 
agree with Schmiedel in holding these words to be genuine— 
“The Son” being, in their judgment, a theological term, which 
hardly came into use in the apostolic age (see Martineau, Seat 


of Authority wm Religion, p. 590; Schmidt, The Prophet of 
Nazareth, pp. 147, 281 n.). 
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not accommodated Himself to contemporaneous 
thought, His teaching might have fallen to 
the ground. Many writers would go further 
and maintain that our Lord’s own views were, 
at least to some extent, formed on the lines 
of current religious opinion.* This, however, 
is certain—not only is there little, compara- 
tively speaking, in His eschatological utter- 
ances that corresponds with post-canonical 
apocalyptic thought, but the links of connec- 
tion between His teaching and that of the Old 
Testament prophets are numerous and unmis- 
takable.+ This is not only a strong argument 


* The future coming, the more or less distant coming, of 
which the Son Himself does not know the day or the hour, is 
the eschatological coming of the current expectation, which, 
if we follow our authorities, we must believe that Jesus also 
shared”? (Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 82). 

+ On the fundamental contrast between the rabbinic escha- 
tology and Christ’s, see Edersheim, Life and Times of the 
Messiah, ii. p. 441 ff. He speaks of “the many and per- 
sistent attempts, despite the gross inconsistencies involved, 
to represent the teaching of Christ concerning ‘the Last 
Things’ as only the reflection of contemporary Jewish 
opinion”’ (p. 445). Again, “‘ The contrast between the Jewish 
picture of the last judgment and that outlined in the Gospels 
is so striking as alone to vindicate (were such necessary) the 
eschatological parts of the New Testament, and to prove 
what infinite distance there is between the Teaching of Christi 
and the Theology of the synagogue” (p. 441). So too Dr. 
Stalker : ‘‘ The more the apocalyptic literature is unearthed, 
the more is the incomparable originality of Jesus enhanced ; for 
nothing else in the whole range of human records is more 
utterly wearisome and worthless. The sneer of the great 
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for the genuineness of these words, but justifies 
the statement of Professor Salmond: “Christ’s 
doctrine of a universal individual judgment at 
the end of things, in which judgment He Him- 
self is Arbiter of human destinies, carried the 
Old Testament conception to its proper issue, 
while it gave a new certainty, consistency, 
and spirituality to the developed ideas which 
had arisen in Judaism in the period following 
the last of the Jewish prophets.” * 

We are not, for the moment, contending that 
Christ was justified in speaking these judgment- 
words,+ but rather that the words are His, 
and that they were spoken in the full con- 
sciousness of the Messianic office. What, how- 
ever, we do wish specially to emphasise is that 
the claim to judge was, in effect, a claim to 
Divinity. There is no work more essentially 
and exclusively Divine than that of judgment. 
As such it is always represented in the Old 
Testament; “God is judge himself” (Psa. 1. 6). 
He that claims to judge claims an unquestioned 


scholar, Lightfoot, about rabbinical literature might be applied 
to it with at least equal justice—‘ Lege si vacat, et si per 
tedium et nauseam potes’’’ (Christology of Jesus, p. 67). 
See also Article by Professor Salmond in Hastings’ D.B. on 
the Hschatology of the New Testament, i. p. 751. ri 

* Heschatology of the New Testament (Hastings’ D.B., vol. i. 
p. 751). , 

+ This point will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
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prerogative of God. It is true that Messiah in 
certain prophecies appears as Jehovah’s agent, 
but “the final arbitrament of men’s lives is not 
committed to the Messiah or the Ideal King, as 
in Christ’s teaching it is given to the Son of 
Man.”* So too, with but one exception,+ the 
final judgment in pre-Christian uncanonical 
writings, is administered by God. Yet nothing, 
is clearer, if we may trust the Gospels, than. 
that Christ declared Himself to be the Judge 
of men.{ If, then, we conclude that these judg- 
ment-words are the genuine utterances of Jesus ° 
Christ, we must take a further step, and infer 
that, in such words, we have a claim to Deity. 
Indeed, it would be easier to explain away the 
claim to Godhead in the statement recorded by 
the Fourth Evangelist, “I and the Father are 


* Heschatology of the New Testament (Hastings’ D.B., voll. i. 
p-. 751; cp. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 154 ff., 487 ff.) ; alsoa 
very interesting Article by Professor Charles on The Messiah 
of Old Testament Prophecy and the Christ of the New 
Testament (Haposttor, Ser. vi. vol. v. pp. 251, 258). 

+ The later section of the Book of Enoch. 

t «The assignment of this office to Him is the most signifi- 
cant new feature in the Christian doctrine of the Messiah. It 
implies the whole revolution which had taken place in the 
conception of His Person. What makes it the more remark- 
able is that support was not sought even in prophecy for 
attributing to Him this tremendous new prerogative. At least 
no citations from the Old Testament are distinctly made in 
connection with it. We know of no origin which it could 
have had save the declarations of Jesus Himself” (Stanton, 
The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, p. 291). 


, 
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one” (John x. 30), than in the words reported 
by the Synoptist, “When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory and all the angels with him, 
then shall he sit on the throne of his glory, and 
before him shall be gathered all the nations: 
and he shall separate them one from another, 
as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left” (Matt. xxv. 
31-33).* And what we have constantly to bear 
in mind is that these eschatological sayings are 
but part of a consistent whole. The judgment 
is not the only subject on which our Lord is 
Self-assertive. His Self-exaltation extends to 
every topic that He touches. The judgment- 
words are a climax, but a perfectly fitting climax, 


* Mr. Langton Clarke is surely not justified in eliminating 
the principle of judgment, and finding only that of separation, | 
in this parable (The Eternal Saviour-Judge, p. 293). The 
whole passage conveys an unmistakable impression of final 
judgment, and that (though it would be rash to dogmatise upon 
the point) on a larger scale than that which commends itself to 
Mr. Langton Clarke, who sees in the sheep and goats the 
Christians who shall be alive upon the earth at the Second 
Coming, but whose varying attainments in grace lead to separa- 
tion into two bodies (p. 299). How rash itis to dogmatise upon 
the subject of this judgment scene is well illustrated by the 
fact that Mr. David Smith, whose book appeared very shortly 
after Mr. Langton Clarke’s, finds in the sheep and goats those 
who, whatever their birth or circumstances, have never heard 
of Jesus (The Days of His Flesh, p. 480). This, it need scarcely 
be said, is a view held by many. 
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to other moral and spiritual claims in every 
direction of life and thought. They can never 
cease, indeed, to be startling to the devoutest 
believer; they are staggering and self-contra- 
dictory only to those who approach the life and 
person of Jesus Christ from the standpoint of 
humanitarianism. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WITNESS OF HISTORY 


E have now examined, in some detail, 
the Self-assertive sayings of our Lord. 
Whilst doing so, the historical fulfilment of the 
vast assumptions involved in them has been 
ever present to our mind. Apart from such 
fulfilment, these sayings would claim but little 
attention. The documents that contain them 
might rank among the curiosities of literature; 
of historical interest they would possess little 
or none. It is their realisation in history that 
imparts to them all their importance. It may, 
therefore, be well, before bringing our task to a 
close, to look at these words of Self-exaltation 
somewhat more closely beneath the light of 
their accomplishment. 
We have no wish to press the argument from 
historical fulfilment beyond its true significance. 
History, it is possible (and such, of course, is the 


contention of naturalism) has but demonstrated 
171 
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the credulity of mankind, and presents us with 
the humiliating spectacle of successive centuries 
handing down the illusions of the first. It can- 
not, however, be denied that the Gospels, if, in 
any sense, they are to be accounted authentic, 
bring us face to face with the fact that the 
Founder of Christianity, deliberately looking 
into the future, contemplated the very develop- 
ment connected with and springing from His 
own Person which history presents to us. Had 
the claims of Jesus been followed by no per- 
manent results, His career would have been that 
of the greatest pretender that ever imposed 
upon a handful of contemporaries. The Gospels 
are full of prophecy, and prophecy which centres 
in our Lord’s Person. A Galilean peasant pro- 
claims a universal spiritual empire of. which He 
Himself shall be undisputed Head. His teach- 
ing, from first to last, but increasingly as His 
work proceeds, bristles with assumptions, which, 
unless fulfilled, can only be regarded as the 
wildest eccentricities of self-delusion. They 
wear, however, a very different aspect if sub- 
stantiated in history; and, it may be added, the 
justification of such claims by fulfilment is, at 
- least to some extent, in proportion to their 
greatness. 

Living as we do after nearly nineteen cen- 
turies of development on Christian lines, we 
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may find it difficult to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of fulfilled prophecy. The world in which 
we live is not merely familiar with, but satu- 
rated by, Christian thought; it is one in which 
civilisation is almost conterminous with at least 
a nominal Christianity ; the very word “ Chris- 
tian” stands for all that is best and noblest in 
human life and thought and character; our Acts 
of Parliament are based upon New Testament 
teaching; in our law-books we may read the 
ethics of the Christian religion; the Bible is in 
every one’s hands ; missionaries are carrying the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth. It is difficult 
for us to transport ourselves to a distant cen- 
tury, to a distant land with its unfamiliar 
surroundings, and realise to ourselves the first 
step in that movement which was to revolu- 
tionise the world. Yet that first step was taken, 
and taken when the Messianic Consciousness 
dawned in the mind of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Tracing His steps through the Gospel story, 
listening to His voice as it comes to us from the 
Evangelistic record, we are in the presence of 
One who claims to be the Saviour of the world, 
who speaks and acts in the full belief that His 
word and work are not of local and temporary, 
but of universal and eternal, interest. The 
attempt has been made, as we have seen, to 
represent our Lord as nothing more than a 
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reforming prophet, taking up and continuing 
the work of the Baptist. This obviously, as 
we have urged, can be done only by wholesale 
excision and by altering the entire character of 
the Gospels. On the other hand, if we take 
these narratives as they stand, we have a per- 
fectly consistent whole, but a whole that is 
dominated by the transcendental claims of the 
Central Figure; whilst, passing from the Gospels 
to the annals of history, we find that their most 
absorbing interest lies in the gradual acceptance 
by the world of claims made by the Son of man 
during a three years’ ministry; in other words, 
we watch the claims of Christ embodying them- 
selves in the facts of history. 

The more closely we study the Gospels the 
more unmistakable is the catholicity both of our 
Lord’s person and teaching—the more fully are 
we assured that, although His personal mission 
was almost confined to Palestine, His thought 
was habitually projected into the needs of a 
world which was waiting to be regenerated by 
Himself.* 


* “ His progress was not a series of tentative efforts, of 
mended mistakes, but an orderly movement to a consciously 
conceived end. ‘Had Christ at first a plan?’ is a question 
which has often been discussed. ‘Plan’ is a word too little 
ideal and spiritual, too mechanical and pragmatic, to be here 
appropriate. If we could use Idea in the Platonic sense, as a 
term denoting the archetypal image or pattern of things in the 
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In the first place, ‘let us note the fact that 
the teaching of Christ is permeated with the 
conviction, both expressed and implied, that 
Judaism was a thing of the past. He, and He 
alone, knew that it had done its work, and was 
ready to vanish away. But He knew much 
more than this: He knew that His own voice 
was sounding the death-knell of a system which 
only existed to prepare the way for Himself. 
We may find no statement in the Synoptics so 
explicit as the words spoken to the Samaritan 
woman: “ Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when neither in this mountain, nor in Jeru- 
salem, shall ye worship the Father. ... The 
hour cometh and now is, when the true wor- 

shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth: for such doth the Father seek to be 
his worshippers” (John iv. 21, 23). But again 
and again, in sayings recorded by the Synoptists, 
the conviction rises to the surface that He has 
come to replace the old and decaying with 
the new and permanent. Judaism was the old 


Divine reason, then I would say, Christ had at the beginning 
the Idea He meant to realise, knew the end toward which He 
and His were then and evermore to strive. And the evidence 
lives in the phrase, which was most frequent on His lips, ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven’” (Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of 
Christ, p. 102). Professor Dalman emphasises the funda- 
mental uniformity of our Lord’s teaching throughout His 
ministry (Words of Jesus, p. 75). 
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cloth, His own Chu-zh and teaching were the 
new; the old wine-skins of Judaism must be 
cast aside, fresh wine-skins must be provided 
for the new wine of the Gospel. Even so great 
and good a man as John the Baptist, as belong- 
ing to the older dispensation, was less than the 
least that had part in the new. As our Lord 
entered the Temple courts He knew that He 
brought with Him something greater than the 
Temple (Matt. xii. 6); knew, too, that the Temple 
might and would disappear, but that, in Himself 
and in His Church, it should reappear in more 
glorious fashion (Matt. xxvi. 61; cp. John ii. 19) ; 
He did not hesitate to declare that ceremonial 
distinctions were at an end, “ Perceive ye not, 
that whatsoever from without goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile him? This he said, making 
all meats clean” (Mark vii. 18, 19). And His 
last sign to the Jewish people was the “acted 
parable” of the withered fig-tree, by which He 
solemnly affirmed that the Divine sentence had 
irrevocably gone forth, “Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” | 
Nor did Christ fail to declare His own relation 
to the new theocracy, which was to take the 
place of the old: “Did ye never read in the 
scriptures, The stone which the _ builders 
rejected, the same was made the head of the 
corner?’ (Matt. xxi. 42); and still more de- 
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cisively when “He took a cup, and gave thanks, 
and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it, for 
this is my blood of the covenant, which is shed 
for many unto the remission of sins” (Matt. 
xxvi. 27, 28); or, as St. Luke reports the saying, 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood, 
even that which is poured out for you” (Luke 
xxii. 20). The new covenant of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy was to replace the old, and Christ’s 
death upon the Cross was to be alike the 
abrogation of the old and the establishment of 
the new.* 

Thus, while not only Pharisee and Zealot, but 
the best of the disciples, Peter, James, and 
John, clung to the old, nor could be persuaded 
that “the old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, Christ shaped His teaching and laid His 
plans with a view to that “better thing ” which 
God had provided for “these last days.” The 
transitory was to give place to the permanent. 
Our present point is that this forecast involved 
personal assumptions of the most extraordinary 
kind, and that those assumptions were justified 
by the event. The day of Judaism was far 
spent, and from its decaying and exhausted 
organism was to spring a universal Church, 


* For other occasions on which our Lord treated the Jewish 
dispensation as closed or closing see Matt. xxi. 83 ff, 
xxii. 1 ff, xxiii. 37, 88 (cp. Luke xix. 41 ff.), Luke xxi. 24. 
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acknowledging Jesus Christ as its Divine 
Founder and ever-living Head. Such was the 
forecast; such, notwithstanding division and 
strife, lukewarmness and perplexity, we can 
claim to be fact after nearly nineteen centuries 
of struggle and evolution. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the stress and conflict inseparable 
from evolution were clearly before the mind of 
the Lord when He foreshadowed the destinies 
of His cause. 

Our Lord was as explicit upon the extension 
and permanence of His own Kingdom as He was 
upon the dissolution of Judaism. There is a 
whole set of parables in which Christ describes 
the growth of the Kingdom of God, and de- 
scribes it in such a way that the natural fulfil- 
ment of His words is found in the work of 
the early Church as influenced and led by St. 
Paul.* A negative criticism, as we have pointed 
out, traces the anticipatory element in these 
parables, as well as every prophecy of the 
Church’s extension so as to embrace the Gentile 
world, to Paulinistic tendencies of thought 
amongst Christians of the second generation. 

* The Tares, The Draw-net, The Mustard Seed, The 
Wicked Husbandmen, The Marriage of the King’s Son, The 
Great Supper, The Prodigal Son. Less conspicuously, the 
same line of thought is found in The Labourers in the Vine- 


yard, The Two Sons, The Leaven, and The Seed Growing 
Secretly. 
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But even if this could be shown to be in the 
least degree probable, the critic would still be 
confronted by the spirit of universalism which 
pervades the entire course of our Lord’s 
teaching.* For these parables, as they stand 
in our Gospels, are in strictest harmony 
with their context. Reject what the negative 
critic would take from them and they no 
longer represent the general tenor of Christ's 
thought. 

Of the person of Christ it has been said that 
“there is nothing in the ideal which He offers 
which belongs to any particular age or class 
or nation. He stands above all, and unites all. 
That which was local or transitory in the cir- 
cumstances under which He lived, in the con- 
troversies of rival sects, in the struggles of 
patriotism, in the isolation of religious pride, 
leaves no colour in His character. All that is 
abiding, all that is human, is there without 
admixture in that eternal energy which man’s 
heart can recognise in its time of trial.” + All 
this is equally true of our Lord’s teaching, which 
was but the expression of His own moral and 
spiritual experience,{ the portrayal of His own 

* See Chap. IV. p. 65. 

+ Westcott, Gospel of Life, p. 300. 

| ‘“‘Jesus led a life of religious experience. . . . His abso- 


lutely unexampled and trustworthy acquaintance with religious 
truth—-which has made Him the world’s supreme authority on 
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character; and it was surely as the conscious 
Head and Prophet of the human race that He 
chose and used the title of “The Son of man,” 
which, whatever of voluntary humiliation it 
may express,* was intended, both from its 
apocalyptic associations and its essential con- 
tent, to assert an absolute authority over the 
whole family of man. 

It is not as if we had to depend upon parables 
and direct statements for our belief that Jesus 
Christ regarded His work and mission as 
universal and final. We should, indeed, rather 
appeal to the general tone of His teaching and 
to the attitude that He adopted in regard to 
the great moral and spiritual questions that 
occupy the thoughts of men. When He said 
to His disciples, ‘“ Ye are the light of the world,” 
“ Ye are the salt of the earth,’ He was striking 
the note of catholicity, His words were as full 
God and the way to God—stood connected with His own 
religious experience as a Man’”’ (Dr. Oswald Dykes, The Person 
of Our Lord. Expository Times, January, 1906). . 

* See David Smith, The Days of His Flesh, p. 50. But 
surely the author goes too far when he says: “The phrase for 
‘common folk’ in those days was ‘the sons of man’; and the 
multitude would ery, ‘ This is no Son of God; He is one of the 
sons of man.’ Jesus would overhear their murmurings and 
would catch up their contemptuous epithet. A son of man! 
one of the common folk, ‘the people of the earth,’ whom the 
rulers despised. Yes, that was His designation, and He would 


wear it all the days of His ministry, and be known as ‘ The 
Son of Man’” (p 49). 
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of prophecy, as when He spoke the parable of 
the mustard-seed. In His pronouncements on 
moral questions He speaks as One whose word 
is final and who knows that He has come to be 
the “Maker of new morals to mankind.” His 
tone and bearing were those of One who was 
fully persuaded that His word would prevail 
and take possession of the world. Standing on 
the hillsides of Galilee, or in the Temple courts, 
He laid down great principles of ethical truth 
which at once astonished and affronted the 
recognised teachers of the Jewish people, but 
which the human conscience had no choice but 
to accept—principles of justice, charity, purity 
and self-sacrifice, of brotherhood and _ social 
equality, which, ever since they were given to 
man, have been working their way into the 
life of the world. His assumption has been 
justified by the event. “The conception of 
morality which Christ gave has now become 
the universal one, and no man is thought good 
who does not in some measure satisfy it.”* Nor 

* Hece Homo, p. 360. Cp. the following: “ Humanity, as 
it passes through phase after phase of the historic movement, 
may advance indefinitely in excellence, but its advance will be 
an indefinite approximation to the Christian type’ (Goldwin 
Smith). See Westcott’s Historic Faith, p. 231. John Stuart 
Mill’s moral estimate of Christ is well known (Hssays on 
Nature, the Utihty of Religion and Theism, pp. 258-255). For 


a collection of testimonies from rationalistic writers to the 
moral perfection of our Lord, see Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, 
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is there anything more remarkable and signifi- 
cant in the history of the world than the fact that 
the very embodiment, in word and character, of 
catholicity should have appeared in One who 
‘“was born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh.” 

Of all the assumptions made by our Lord, 
none certainly was greater than His claim to 
be the Judge of mankind. That He made it is 
questioned by few. Doubt may be felt, indeed, 
by some who unquestioningly accept the trans- 
cendental view of Christ's person, as to the 
precise meaning to be attached to His words 
on this subject, or as to possible additions by 
the early Church to words actually spoken by 
Himself. The question, too, as we have seen, 
may fairly arise as to how far He assimilated 
the eschatological views of His own time, or 
how far, without sharing those views, He used, 
for accommodation’s sake, the language and 
imagery of those who held them.* When, 


pp. 246, 251-3. There have been, and are, writers who would 
demur to these views, but there can be no doubt about the 
general consensus of opinion. 

* Thus, to cite the views of two of the most recent writers 
on the subject, Shailer Mathews speaks of our Lord’s sayings 
- being reworked in the apostolic age, and finds this reworking 
especially prominent in the Gospel of St. Luke, which he 
assumes to be the latest of the Synoptics. ‘‘It is not,’’ he 
‘significantly adds, ‘ difficult to recognise these expansions and 
modifications, and their existence is a constant warning against 
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however, we have made all possible allowance 
for varying interpretation of our Lord’s eschato- 
logical utterances, the fact remains that He 
proclaimed Himself the ordained and appointed 
Judge of the world. 

Here again history has justified the claim. 
Whatever meaning be found in those passages, 
whether in the Gospels or other parts of the 
New Testament, which appear to foreshadow a 
catastrophic end of the present dispensation 
and a formal act of universal judgment, is it 
possible to deny that Christ has, from the 
apostolic age onwards, sat upon the throne of 
judgment, or that history itself has set its seal 
to the statement that judgment is committed 
to the Son? (John v. 22). How much of the 
truth was revealed to Simeon it is impossible 
to say, but the history of the Church in its 


a too ready attribution to Jesus of appeals to current Messianic 
ideas” (Messianic Hope in the New Testament, p. 59). On the 
indebtedness of the Gospels to current vocabularies and 
apocalyptic conceptions, see ibid., p. 71 ff. In reference to 
Matt. xix. 28, David Smith speaks of our Lord ‘“ employing 
the imagery wherewith the disciples decked their dreams” 
(The Days of His Flesh, p. 364); on Matt. xvi. 27, ‘‘ According 
to Jewish theology, the Messiah would appear in glory at the 
end of the world and execute judgment; and Jesus availed 
Himself of this familiar doctrine” (ibid., p. 271), and com- 
menting on Matt. xxv. 31 ff, ‘‘ Since He was speaking to Jews, 
Jesus employed Jewish language, and, borrowing a familiar 
image from the Book of Daniel, told how the Son of Man would 
come in His glory ”’ (ibid., p. 429). 
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relation to the world has been the fulfilment 
of his words that, as the effect of Messiah’s 
advent, “thoughts out of many hearts should 
be revealed.” 

To say that Jesus Christ, as His Kingdom 
spread, became a universal conscience, is to 
claim for Him what He claimed for Himself, 
that for judgment He came into this world 
(John ix. 39). His word, His life became the 
test and the touchstone of conduct. To compare 
the ideal of to-day with that of Greece and 
Rome; to contrast the present standard of 
morality with that of the Gentile world at 
the opening of the Christian era, is to recog- 
nise the judicial power of the Gospel as 
committed to the Church of Christ.* Much 
exaggeration may have been used in treating 
of heathen morality in the time of our Lord 
and His apostles, and whilst the shameless vice 
of the town has been rigorously exposed, the 
comparative purity of rural life has been 
forgotten; at the same time it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the debt which, from a 
moral point of view, the world owes to Christ. 
This is only another way of saying that, all 
down the ages, Christ has exercised that judicial 
function which was an essential element in His 


* John xx. 23. See Westcott’s Commentary in loco; also 
more fully in Revelation of the Risen Lord, p. 79 ff. 
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Messianic Consciousness. To say that, through 
the Church’s influence, infanticide was pro- 
scribed and abandoned—that slavery was first 
humanised and then abolished—that gladiatorial 
shows were suppressed—that unnatural vice, 
naturalised in Greece, and imported into Rome 
to flaunt itself in the high places of society, was 
driven forth into its congenial darkness—to say 
this, and how much more might be said! is to 
appeal to history as witness to Christ’s moral 
dictatorship. 

The history of the world, and even of the 
Church, for the last eighteen hundred years 
is, in some respects, a melancholy one; but that 
there has been moral progress, unmistakable, 
almost immeasurable, is not to be disputed ; 
nor is it less certain that this progress has been 
the work of Christ through the instrumentality 
of His Church. ‘“ Amid all the sins and failings, 
amid all the priestcraft and persecution and 
fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it has 
preserved in the character and example of its 
Founder an enduring principle of regeneration.”* 
What is this but to say that it has been the 
work of Christ to expose and to expel the evil, 
to discover and establish the good, to overcome 
the evil with the good? Whatever processes of 
judgment may be reserved for the future, Christ, 

* Lecky, History of Huropean Morals, ii. p. 9. 
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for eighteen centuries has been, and still is, the 
Judge of men; and every Christian conscience 
knows experimentally His power to condemn 
and to acquit, to correct and to reward. 

We no longer make a sharp distinction 
between Christ’s office as Saviour and as 
Judge. It is now recognised, as might long 
ago have been inferred from the Fourth Gospel, 
in which the judgment is represented as con- 
tinuous rather than eschatological or apoca- 
lyptic, that the work of deliverance and 
the work of judgment go hand in hand 
—that the work of saving can only be 
accomplished by a process of judgment. A 
full examination of the eschatological language 
attributed to our Lord will leave upon the 
mind the clear impression that the work of 
judgment is an essential and continuous element 
in His mediatorial reign—judgment, culminating 
indeed at an epoch fixed in the eternal counsels 
of the Father, but exercised throughout the 
period of the Messianic Kingdom.* Not 
‘“ hereafter,” but, as in the Revised Version, 
“henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power.” 

As with moral, so with spiritual truth. Our 
Lord proclaimed spiritual truth, not as one 


** This aspect of Christ’s work has been recently elucidated 
by the Rey. J. Langton Clarke in The Eternal Saviour-Judge. 
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who had learned it at the feet of man, or even 
by personal effort and research, but rather as 
the outcome of intuition or direct revelation. 
He taught, moreover, not as One propounding 
a rival theory or system, but as One whose 
word it was impossible to challenge. In 
nothing is His Self-assertion more remarkable 
than in His implicit claim to infallibility when 
speaking in His Father’s name of the spiritual 
world and the spiritual needs of man. That 
the world not only listened, but accepted, creates 
at least the presumption that He had the right 
thus to speak. 

“ How happens it,” says a modern writer, 
“that twelve, mostly fishermen, changed the 
convictions and belief of philosopher. and 
peasant, carried a new civilisation from the 
East, which supplanted that of the West and 
shifted the centre of gravity of Western 
societies ? What constrained the men and 
women who, for three hundred years, allowed 
themselves to be torn by wild beasts, tortured 
under slow fires, and done to death—what gave 
to these sufferings the strength which finally 
subjugated the Roman Empire? There is one 
answer, the forces of the Incarnation, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection communicated from 
the spiritual universe.”* This is history. The 

* The Three Greatest Forces in the World. (1) The Incar- 
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point we would at the present moment 
emphasise is that history was thus fulfilling 
the words and claims of Jesus Christ Himself. 

The truth of the Incarnation itself, if we 
have in the Gospels a trustworthy report of 
what Christ said about Himself, was received 
by the Church from the lips of its Founder. 
The doctrine may not have been formulated in 
apostolic times, but, in its essence, it stands 
out clear and definite in the apostolic writings ; 
and it was in the might of this truth that the 
Church went forth to its work. Had our 
Lord spoken otherwise than He did, or was 
believed to have done, concerning His own 
person and mission, where would have been 
the self-propagating and regenerating power 
of the Church? As Thomas Carlyle admitted, 
“Tf the Arian had won, Christianity would have 
dwindled away to a legend.”* The dynamic 
of Christianity was the Church’s belief in Christ 
as “God manifest in the flesh.” It was this 
that brought nation after nation to the feet 
of Christ: and when first the Roman Empire 
was won over to the Christian faith; when, 
subsequently, in the conversion of the barbarian 


nation (W. W. Peyton, p.99). The same writer says: ‘Twelve — 
Galilean fishermen brought the modern world out of the ancient 
by the discovery of a freshened fellowship with the spiritual 
world”’ (p. 56). 

** See Gore’s Bampton Lectures on The Incarnation, p. 91. 
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conquerors of Rome, “Catholicism laid the very 
foundation of modern civilisation,’* history 
was bearing witness to Christ and His 
transcendental claims. 

As with the doctrine of the Incarnation itself, 
so with the two cardinal truths taught by the 
early Church, as the corollary of the Incar- 
nation, namely, the Cross and the Resurrection. 

The Cross,—“I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and 
him’ (crucified (1, Cor.' ii.'2).,) So: St... Paul 
expressed the mind of the Church of the first 
days. According to the primitive tradition, 
as we have seen, Jesus Christ attached bound- 
less importance to His own death, exalting it 
to the position of a sacrifice for sin and the 
foundation of a new covenant between God 
and man. And was it not even as “The 
Crucified” that Christ won the world to 
Himself? The correspondence between this 
Self-exalting claim of our Lord and the course 
of history is an undeniable fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. Not in so many words, but in effect, 
had the Master said to His disciples év réutw vixa ; 
and, lifted upon the tree of scorn, He drew the 
world unto Himself. Pliny’s famous letter to 
the Emperor Trajan, complaining that trade 
had suffered through the dwindling number of 

* Lecky’s History of Rationalism, ii. p. 29. 
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sacrificial victims, proclaimed to the world the 
fact that Christ’s words concerning Himself 
were in course of fulfilment: “The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many” 
(Matt. xx. 28).* It has been said that “Self- 
sacrifice is the inner law of the cosmic process.” + 
Is it possible to conceive a sublimer manifesta- 
tion of this central principle than the Passion 
of our Lord? “Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; 
but if it die it beareth much fruit. ... I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself” (John xii. 24, 32). 

The Resurrection,—‘ With great power gave 
the apostles their witness of the resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus” (Acts iv. 33). The fact, the 
objective fact of the resurrection may be denied 
—is denied by many. There are, however, as 
we have seen, the best of reasons for believing 
that our Lord predicted His own resurrection, 
and it is indisputably true that the Apostles 
started on their evangelistic career, not only 
with the belief that this word concerning Him- 
self had been verified, but also with the profound 


** On the profound significance of this letter and the Emperor’s 
rescript, see Professor Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, pp. 195, 198 ff. 

+ The Three Greatest Forces in the World (Peyton, p. 202). 
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conviction that their story of the Cross would be 
worthless without the fact of the resurrection. 
“That the disciples,” says Dr. Percy Gardner, 
“had an intense conviction that they had inter- 
course with their Master after his death cannot 
be doubted, and that this conviction was the 
salvation of mankind is also historical fact.” * 
But was it not in the power of His own resur- 
rection that our Lord contemplated Himself as 
the Saviour of the world? When, therefore, 


* Haploratio Hvangelica, p. 255. Cp. the following words 
from Professor|Harnack’s pen : ‘‘ Whatever may have happened 
at the grave and in the matter of appearances, one thing is 
certain: this grave was the birthplace of the indestructible 
belief that death is vanquished, and that therers a life eternal. 
It is useless to cite Plato; it is useless to point to the Persian 
religion, and the ideas and literature of later Judaism. All 
that would have perished and has perished; but the certainty 
of the resurrection and of a life eternal, which is bound up with 
the grave in Joseph’s garden, has not perished, and on the con- 
viction that Jesus lives we still base those hopes of citizenship 
in an Eternal City, which make our earthly life worth living 
and tolerable” (What is Christianity ? p. 162). Many such 
admissions and statements might be gathered from these writers. 
Their words have often been quoted in the foregoing pages in 
a spirit of dissent, but no one can fail to be struck by the 
reverence, and even devotion, with which they approach the 
person of our Lord, ‘‘ The Master,” as Dr. Gardner habitually 
terms Him. The same may be said of so uncompromising a 
denier of Christ’s divinity as Dr. Martineau, whose opinions 
have often been referred to in this book. English literature 
contains few more striking and beautiful testimonies to the 
character and influence of Jesus Christ than are to be found in 
his two sermons on Christ the Divine Word (Howrs of 
Thought on Sacred Things, ii. p. 208 ff.). 
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through the preaching of the Resurrection, the 
nations turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God, history was but fulfilling Christ’s own 
prophecy concerning Himself, spoken in the 
hearing of a few faithful witnesses. 

Finally, let it be remembered that the Church 
went forth in the name of the Lord Jesus, and in 
so doing was but carrying out the word of 
her Master. The correspondence between the 
Gospels and the Acts is, in this respect, complete. 
No words were better remembered by the 
men who companied with Jesus than those 
which bade them do their work and fulfil their 
ministry in His name. That Name was, from 
the first, their inspiration and their power. ‘In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even 
in him * doth this man stand before you whole” 
(Acts iv. 10). Twenty-five years later St. Paul 
embodies the thought of the Church in his 
words to the Philippians,+ “God also highly 
exalted him, and gave unto him the name 
which is above every name; that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow” (Phil. ii. 9, 10). 
Such was the faith of the Church, a faith that 
had its root in the word of Christ Himself. 
This faith of the early Church rapidly became 

* Or, in this name, marginal reading, R.V. 


+ The Pauline authorship of this Epistle is now questioned 
by few critics. 
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the faith of the civilised world—history thus 
vindicating the mighty claim of a Master, who 
sent His followers forth, not in the name of 
Jehovah, but in His own name, to bring the 
nations to God. 

We have endeavoured, in previous chapters, 
to show that the Messianic language of 
our Lord, as recorded by the Evangelists, im- 
plied a Divine as well as human consciousness 
—implied that He realised in a way most deeply 
mysterious, and indeed quite incomprehensible 
to us,* that God was in Him, not only recon- 
ciling the world to Himself, but manifesting 
Himself to the world—that His tabernacling 
amongst men had for its object the supply of 
the world’s moral and spiritual needs to the end 
of time—that He was, in His own person, 
planting upon earth a many-fruited tree of life 
which should be for the healing of the nations. 


* The strictly Divine element in the Messianic Consciousness 
is one that baffles every attempt of human thought to realise 
it. But, as we read the Gospel, to borrow words from Pro- 
fessor Oswald Dykes’s thoughtful studies on the Person of our 
Lord, we find ‘‘ abundant traces in our sources, notably in the 
Fourth Gospel, of a consciousness, breaking through out of the 
hidden background of His divinity, of His own celestial origin, 
eternal glory with the Father, mission from the unseen, unique 
and solitary Sonship and the like; glimpses all, or reminis- 
cences, of another life than this poor, obscured and narrow 
earthly one, which startle us as we read the lowly record” 
(Expository Times, January, 1906, p. 155). 
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In the words of an author already cited : “ There 
is no one who cannot find in the humanity of 
our Lord that which interprets and completes 
and hallows his own personality. ... And yet 
beyond this comprehensive humanity of ‘the 
Son of man,’ there lies something which is not 
of man, a conscious sovereignty over men and 
nature, answering to the voice of unfailing 
knowledge: a vision which sees the truth of 
things beneath the phenomena of time: a 
declared separateness from men, as well as 
fellowship with them: an abiding sense of the 
issues of His mission, transcending the highest 
possible estimate of the achievements of human 
effort.” * Such is the picture which the Gospels 
place before us; such too is the personality 
reflected back upon the Gospels from the pages 
of the historian. The transcendental claims of 
Christ, working their way irresistibly into the 
heart and intelligence of the world, shaped the 
course of history from the apostolic period 
onwards, with results of infinite blessing to the 
human race. 

It is this vitalising element, this dynamic 
’ power of the Messianic claims, which the nega- 
| tive criticism of to-day would take from the 
\ Master and attribute to a handful of disciples, 
‘ who seldom appear upon the stage of the 
* Westcott, The Gospel of Life, pp. 296-7. 
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Gospel without exposing their weakness and 
ignorance. “In the expectation,” says a dis- 
tinguished representative of this criticism, “ of 
a personal Messiah, we see an expression of 
the fact that it is persons who form the saving 
element in history, and that if a union of man- 
kind is ever to come about by their deepest 
forces and highest aims being brought into 
accord, this same mankind must agree to 
acknowledge one lord and master.” * Yet this 
writer, in company with many others hardly 
less distinguished than himself, would take this 
supreme function, this saving element, from 
the Master and assign it to disciples. According 
to their theory it was not Jesus who gave to 
Christianity its overcoming and self-propagating 
power, but His disciples; it was not Jesus, 
but His disciples, deceived into thinking their 
Master Divine and that He had claimed to be 
such—deceived into believing that He had 
wrought miracles—deceived into finding Him in 
the Old Testament Scriptures—deceived into the 
conviction that He had risen from the dead— 
deceived into supposing that He had promised 
and given the Holy Spirit—it was these dupes 
of baseless Messianic expectations, who gave to 
man the faith which, as Dr. Percy Gardner 


* Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 145. 
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asserts, “became the life of the world and 
saved EKurope from utter destruction.” * 

The very foundations of the Church were 
laid on the transcendental claims of her Head 
and Founder. If these claims were made not 
by Him, but for Him by those who followed in 
His wake, then the history of the Church 
began with a colossal fallacy, and has pursued 
from first to last a course of illusion. It is 
surely more reasonable to believe that the 
Church, and the world, so far as influenced by 
the Church, received their impress from the 
unique personality of Jesus Christ rather than 
from His lowly comrades; it is more probable 
that history followed and fulfilled the pro- 
gramme laid down by one Master-mind than the 
illusions of a few ignorant enthusiasts.t How- 
ever this may be, believing, as we sincerely do, 
that it is truly the voice of Jesus Himself that 
we hear in the Gospels, we find in this historical 
fulfilment of His transcendental claims the 
most impressive and powerful of all external 
proofs of the truth of Christianity. 


* Haploratio Hvangelica, p. 291. 

+ On the personal relation of Christ to history, see Dr. 
Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 286 ff. 
Dr. Fairbairn follows this by a masterly treatment of the his- 
toricity of Jesus and the Gospel record. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CONCLUSION 


N dealing with the witness of the Synoptics 
to the transcendental nature of our Lord’s 
person, we have urged throughout, as in the 
concluding words of the preceding chapter, that 
the theory which takes the Self-assertive 
language of the Gospels out of the lips of Christ 
and puts it into the mouth of His disciples is 
not only subversive of the Faith, but in the last 
degree improbable, not to say incredible. In 
these closing pages we would follow up what 
has already been said to this effect. 

In maintaining that the Messianic language, 
as recorded by the Synoptists, was substantially 
the language of our Lord Himself, we do not 
for a moment pretend that the subject, from 
this point of view, is without its real difficulties. 
What, however, we do affirm is that, from any \ 
other standpoint, the difficulties are vastly | 


greater. For impartial treatment the language 
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must be studied as a whole, and this is seldom 
done. Nothing can be more shallow and un- 
satisfactory than to take—as, for example, Dr. 
Martineau has done—a few specimens of our. 
Lord’s Self-assertive sayings and deal with them 
on rationalistic lines. Were the same process 
applied to the whole subject its violence and 
artificiality would be obvious to the most super- 
ficial of readers. When taken as a whole, as in 
common fairness these sayings should be, it is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to believe that 
either idealism or literary skill, or a combination 
of both, should have put them where they are.* 

Again, at the risk of needless repetition, we 
would call attention to the inner harmony in 
this, as in other respects, of the picture pre- 
sented by the Evangelists. There is not only a 
consistency in the employment of the language 
of Self-assertion, but, if we may so say, a natural 
development in its use throughout our Lord’s 
ministry. Were these sayings found here and 
there in marked, perhaps even glaring, contrast 
with the main features of the narrative, it would 
be natural to suggest, and easy to believe, that 
such “purple patches” were clumsy insertions 
on the part of the compilers, and that thus, by 
intention or otherwise, the truth had been mis- 


* See Dr. Robertson Nicoll, The Church’s One Foundation 
p. 98. 
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represented. But the very opposite is the case. 
This language, as we have already urged, colours 
the whole of the ministry, occurs in every kind 
of connection, exhibits, according to circum- 
stance and topic, many varying degrees of 
intensity. From beginning to end “He con- 
ceived His person to be a supreme necessity to 
the world.” * From beginning to end with a 
consistency which nothing but truth will account 
for, this Self-exaltation, perfectly fitting in the 
Incarnate Saviour, strangely out of place in the 
merely human teacher, distinguishes the utter- 
ances of our Lord. And is it not this very 
consistency of demeanour and speech, which, 
perhaps, more than any other internal evidence, 
attests the trustworthiness of the Evangelists 
and discredits the theory of idealism? + ‘These 
Divine sayings of our Lord do not look like 
fragments of a different formation, but are 
congruous with all His words, of which they 
form the natural completion. You may attempt 
to take them from Him, and assign them to 
other minds, or you may suppose that, in some 


* Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 195. 

+ See Present Day Tract, by Prebendary Row, on The Unity 
of the Character of the Christ of the Gospels, a Proof of its 
Historical Reality, especially pp. 7 ff., 18 ff, 26 ff. The whole 
tract of 61 pages is admirable, being for the most part a repro- 
duction of Lecture iv. in the author’s Bampton Lectwres on 
Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Modern Thought. 
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way, without the agency of any actual minds, 
they were crystallised from the atmosphere of 
the Apostolic age; but this is force-work; and 
when the hand of violence is removed, they 
revert to their great Author and fill out the 
lineaments of the great personality which rises 
upon us in the Gospels.” * 

The chief aim of rationalism at the present 
time is to show that the Gospels are devoid of 
historical value. The weapons of criticism have 
been used in this cause by many men of learning 
with a violence and lack of fairness which are not 
to their credit. But only those who have made 


* Christology of Jesus (Stalker, p. 122). 

| ‘It is the fact that the Bible is ike no other book that has 
led critics to apply to it methods of arbitrary, wanton, and 
conjectural criticism, which, applied to Greek or Roman, or 
even Anglo-Saxon literature, would be laughed out of court’”’ 
(Bishop Stubbs, Biblical Criticism, S.P.C.K., p. 10). ‘ There is 
a criticism which is a very wantonness of experimental 
curiosity ”’ (ibid., p. 13). ‘‘ In the eyes of the school to which 
Dr. Schmiedel belongs, I will not say exactly that all the data 
of which they approve are certain, but they are treated very 
much as if they were; in building up an argument upon them 
possibilities easily and imperceptibly glide into probabilities 
and probabilities into certainties” (Sanday, Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel, p. 38). ‘‘ What liberties do critics take with the 
Biblical writings which they would never think of in the case of 
profane historians! Such conduct was long ago condemned by 
that patriarch of critics, Lessing, who says: ‘If Livy and 
Dionysius and Polybius and Tacitus are so generously treated 
by us that we do not rack them for every syllable, why should 
we not actin the same way towards Matthew and Mark and 
Luke and John ?’ ” (Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian 
Belvef, p. 480). 
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themselves acquainted with the literature of the 
subject know with what plausibility the work of 
disintegration can be pursued. “In historical’ 
studies demonstration is impossible.”* Taking 
full advantage of this fact, the destructive 
criticism devotes its attention chiefly, though far 
from exclusively, to the external evidences of 
Christianity. The natural result of this is that 
the Church is, to some extent, thrown back for 
support on the internal evidences of the Faith, 
more especially on those which attest the 
historicity of the Gospels. 

Now, we claim for the Self-assertive language 
which we have been examining that it takes 
its place among the most important of these 
internal evidences of truthful narration on the 
part of the Evangelists. The greatest of these 
proofs is Christ Himself;—“it is He that 
attests the narratives, not they that attest 
Him.”+ But the language in which the 
Messianic Consciousness expressed itself forms, 
as we have already urged, an essential, indeed 
the most essential, element in that marvellous 
Personality which stands forth as the chief 

* Dr. Chase, The Gospels wn the Light of Historical Criti- 
cism (Cambridge Theological Essays, p. 375). 

+ Supreme Evidence of the Historicity of the Hvangelic 
Jesus (David Smith, Hxpositor, Ser. vi. vol. iv. p. 290). 


And see Dr. Robertson Nicoll, The Church’s One Fownda- 
tion, chap. iv. 
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witness of the truth of Christianity; it is the 
most distinctive feature of that life and 
character in which the world so quickly and 
irrevocably found its ideal. Had the Self- 
assertion attributed to our Lord throughout 
the Gospels involved anything self-contradic- 
tory or unworthy of that ideal, it would have 
been found out long before the rise of modern 
rationalism. But that which would have 
struck the harshest of discords in another, 
only completed the harmony in Him in 
whom the Divine and human were _ so 
wondrously blended.* In this conclusion the 
world accepted the Evangelists themselves as 
its guide. ‘Jesus is conceived and _ repre- 
sented, under whatever terms His Person may 
be described, as a conscious and continuous 


* What we have to mark is the perfect consistency of all 
His speech and action with His assumed character as Son of 
God and Son of Man. Let a man dare to assume the charac- 
ter of an Incarnation, resolve to play the part of an Incarnate 
One, and live a sinless life, and avow the end of his appearance 
upon earth to be the establishment of a reign of holiness and 
truth over human souls ;—it will require a miracle greater and 
other than any recorded in the Gospels to act his part con- 
sistently for one day’’ (Kennedy, Self-Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, p. 336). “ His Self-assertion, great as it is, is never 
obtrusive ; and while our Lord is uniformly depicted as con- 
seious of supreme worthiness, He is invariably clothed in a 
garment of humility. These are traits, the fine touches of 
which defy all power of imitation, yet they underlie the entire 
structure of the Gospels’ (Unity of the Character of Christ. 
Present Day Tract, p. 29). 
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unity. The portrait of Him is consistent, the 
work of writers who feel themselves to be 
dealing with a real and rational being, whose 
words could be reported and whose actions 
could be narrated in language men could 
understand. They do not write as men who 
romance, or who know that they are relating 
marvels other men will find hard to believe: 
on the contrary, they write soberly with the 
unperplexed consciousness of men who describe 
matters of fact which, though wonderful, are 
yet entirely credible, because in keeping with 
the person and attributes of Him whose acts 
_ they are said to be.” * 

This, at least, is certain, that the materials 
of which our Gospels are composed have come 
down to us from those who were the com- 
panions of Jesus throughout His ministry. 
The only portrait we have of Christ is from 
the primitive tradition given to the world by 
eye-witnesses. Was the pen that drew it 


* Fairbairn, The -Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 
p. 327; cp. the following words: “‘ The present treatise aims 
to show that the Christ of the Gospels is not mythical, by 
showing that the character those biographies portray is, in 
all its large features, strikingly consistent, and at the same 
time so peculiar as to be altogether beyond the reach of 
invention both by the individual genius, and still more by 
what is called the ‘consciousness of an age’” (Hece Homo, 
p. 49). See also Sanday, Owtlines of the Life of Christ 
p. 216. 
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guided by a fanciful and deluded idealism, 
or has the faithful memory of loyal disciples 
given us a picture substantially true to life? 
“To state the final issue involved in this dis- 
eussion briefly and, therefore, bluntly, it may 
be said that the controversy turns on this one 
point: Was the persistent remembrance of a 
past experience, or the potent influence of 
a present environment the decisive factor in 
the composition of the Gospels?”* Attempts 
have been made to deal with the Gospels as 
with a palimpsest;+ with what result is well 
known. The Christ of the Church, the Christ 
of history, the Christ of spiritual experience, is 
gone. “We have to step downwards from 
himself to the apostles, and again from the 
apostles to the Church, till the image becomes 
confused, and its living expression almost fades 
from view.” { Dr. Percy Gardner applies, with- 
out reservation, to Christ. and Christianity the 


* Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus (Professor Garvie, 
Expositor, Ser. vi. vol. v. p. 38). 

+ “Since they are composite works not only with their 
several characteristics, but each put together from succes- 
sive layers of tradition, the more recent overlying the oldest, 
_they admit of being dealt with like a palimpsest MS., on 
which the under-written characters are indelible by the pro- 
cess which washes out the superficial text. There is a corre- 
sponding critical chemistry which is not without resources for 
recovering at least some fragments of the first faithful record ”’ 
(Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 882). 

j dbid., p. 608. 
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following words, written by Mr. Rhys Davids 
in reference to Buddha and the origins of 
Buddhism: “Scholars will never become unani- 
mously agreed on all points; but they will agree 
in rejecting many things, and, after allowing 
for all reasonable doubts, they will agree that 
there still remain small portions of the narra- 
tive whose existence can only be explained on 
the hypothesis that they relate to actual 
events.”* The history of criticism shows only 
too plainly that there is no limit to this 
assumed falsification of the primitive records 
of Christianity ;{+ so much so that there is at 
the present time a body of writers who go far 
beyond Strauss or Baur in a negative direction, 
denying the very existence of such a person as 
Jesus Christ. { 

In urging that the Gospels contain a true and 
not an extravagantly idealised portrait of Christ, 
we are not for a moment calling in question 
the principle of relativity. Indeed, it is only 
by bearing in mind that the inspired picture of 

* Historic View of the New Testament, p. 75. 

+ See Dr. Robertson Nicoll, The Church’s One Foundation, 
PP. 45, 46, and 198 ff. 

{ The whole tradition concerning our Lord is relegated ** to 
the misty Jewish Messianic idea shaped into sham history.” 
This is nothing new. The same view was maintained by 
Bruno Bauer (1850) and Loman (1882), On the self-destruc- 


tiveness of such criticism, see Knowling, Witness of the 
Epistles, pp. 98, 99. 
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our Lord has come to us through an old-world 
medium of human instrumentality, that serious, 
if not insurmountable, obstacles to faith are 
avoided. In reading the Gospels we learn the 
impression that Jesus made upon contemporaries, 
and allowance must be made for coeval thought 
and knowledge.* There are, however, some 
subjects which are not materially affected by 
the principle of relativity, and the Self-witness 
of Christ is one of them. Either mortal ears 
heard or did not hear these words of Self- 
exaltation. If they were spoken, they mean 
very much the same to us as to those who 
actually heard them. On the other hand, if 
we can be persuaded that they were not spoken, 
the chief meaning they have for us is that the 
world was then, and has been up to the present 
time, grossly deceived by them. The question 
must be plainly faced, and, so far as possible, 
clearly answered—Is this Self-witness genuine 


** But this principle may be carried too far. Mr. H. Gamble 
overstates the case when he says we come to the Synoptics 
‘‘ with the object of learning the impression which Jesus made 
upon those who attached themselves to Him as His followers. 
The synoptic Gospels are admittedly the records of these im- 
pressions. They do not reveal the consciousness of their 
Divine subject, jor enable us to speak of His motives and the 
workings of His mind” (Christ and Criticism, p. 51). Far 
more truly Dr. Fairbairn writes: ‘‘ His speech is the incarnation 
of His spirit, the mirror of His thought. His person is 
reflected in His words; the worth of the one explains the 
worth of the other” (Studtes in the Life of Christ, p. 188). 
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or was it, consciously or unconsciously, the 
work of imagination? If genuine, it is full of 
the deepest significance to believer and un- 
believer alike; if invented, it is a proof of 
the utter worthlessness of the Evangelistic 
testimony.* The only portrait of Christ has 
disappeared. 

It is our own firm persuasion that, in spite 
of all that criticism can do, the conviction 
will finally prevail that this language is that 
of Jesus Himself. We believe, moreover, that, 
as in the past so in the future, this particular 
feature of the Gospels will, to a great majority 
of thoughtful Christians, witness to their 
genuineness and authenticity. Critics often 
seem to forget that “the intrinsic reasonableness 
of a narrative is, after all, the supreme appeal to 
our acceptance of it.” + There is an “intrinsic 
reasonableness” in the Gospels, as a whole, 
which will eventually rescue them from the 


* “ So entirely is our Lord’s recorded teaching penetrated by 
His Self-assertion, that in order to represent Him as simply 
teaching moral truth, while keeping Himself strictly in the 
background of His doctrine, it would be necessary to deny the 
trustworthiness of all the accounts of His teaching which we 
possess’ (Liddon, Bampton Lectures, p. 172). ‘* To construct 
out of the Gospels an imaginary portrait of One who neither 
worked wonders nor claimed to be Divine, is to invalidate their 
worth, for it is to tear them literally into shreds ”’ (Illingworth, 
Personality, Human and Divine, p. 198). 

+ Professor F. C. Burkitt, New Testament Criticism 
(Church Congress Report, 1904, p. 182). 
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hand of destructive criticism, and Rousseau’s 
often quoted judgment will continue to approve 
itself to the common sense of mankind, that 
“it is more inconceivable that a number of 
persons should combine to write such a history, 
than that one only should furnish the subject 
for it.” 

This, at least, is beyond dispute, that the 
Church’s estimate and conception of Christ 
were, from the first, rooted in His own claims, 
real or supposed, to Divine authority, an 
authority as supreme as that which Jehovah 
claimed over ancient Israel. It was in the 
language reported by the Evangelists as coming 
from His lips that He spoke to the world; it 
was this language, and no other, that raised 
Him above the ranks of men and angels and 
placed Him upon the throne of God. If our 
Lord never, by His own words, differentiated 
Himself from other men, then the world has 
been dreaming these nineteen hundred years, 
and must now be awakened to the fact that the 
spirit of worship and devotion has been kindled 
by an illusion ; that the Incarnation, the Resur- 
rection, the Redemption of man, have no 
foundation in reality. Tlusion has, no doubt, 
served the Divine purposes in the education of 
the human race ;* but it is impossible always 


** See Illingworth, Personality, Human and Divine, p. 78. 
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to draw the line between illusion and delusion— 
to say where the one ends and the other begins ; 
and if Jesus Christ was nothing more than a 
religious genius to be ranked with, though above, 
Moses, Plato, Gautama, Zoroaster, Mohammed,* 
then it would seem that the world, in building 
its hopes on His Godhead and resurrection, 
has been the victim of the greatest delusion 
in history. 

Is it surprising, then, that those who believe 
in a Divine Providence should find it hard, nay 
impossible, to suppose that the Power behind 
the preached and written Word should avail 
itself of what cannot be distinguished from a 
gross deception? Is it surprising that they 
should regard it, not merely as an insoluble 
enigma, but an incredible contradiction, that He 
whose life and teaching have, even on the testi- 
mony of rationalistic writers without number, 
saved the world, should prove after all to be 
a semi-mythical being—a man, in the truth of 
things, of like passions with ourselves, but so 
misunderstood, and, therefore, so misrepresented 


* The whole endeavour of the modern mind is to bring 
the personality of Christ into line with similar great religious 
personalities of history; and minimising the specific element 
in Him to reduce the apparent difference in kind to one 
of mere degree, and so to compass the fact of Christ within 
the law of evolution” (D. 8. Cairns, The Self-Assertion of 
Christ. Contemporary Review, October, 1904, p. 524). 
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by His contemporaries, that it is impossible to 
form any clear idea of what He said or what He 
did? ‘It would indeed be a stupendous problem 
to explain how the world’s highest ideal of truth 
could have originated in falsehood; how the 
severest standard of purity and honour could 
have arisen out of fable, fraud, and fanaticism.” * 

It has been said that ‘our Lord was not 
careful to guard against misunderstanding.” + 
This, in view of Church history, cannot be 
denied. But the misunderstanding postulated 
by the rationalist is one that subverts the very 
foundations of the Christian faith. On the 
humanitarian hypothesis our Lord left behind 
such. an impression, so lived before men, so 
expressed Himself, that His work, His mission, 
His person were, from the first, grossly mis- 
interpreted: and after all, it was not truth but 
falsehood, or, at best, mistake, that dominated, 
civilised, evangelised the world. Is there not 
something irreverent as well as painful in the 
thought of the stultification involved in such 
a process? “A view of history that cannot be 
expressed in terms fit to describe the operation 
of Divine Providence; that sees in it nothing 
but huge blunders and gross deteriorations, 
that regards the Church of Christ as built on 


* Ballard, Miracles of Unbelief, p. 212. 
+ Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 91. 
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fundamental untruth, which only becomes worse 
and not better as the centuries advance; such a 
view seems to me to be not loyal and not really 
Christian.” * 

Moreover, whatever devout and _ spiritually 
minded writers like Dr. Percy Gardner and 
Professor Harnack may say, it is impossible 
for the Church to begin life and work over 
again with a new Christ, and a Christ stripped 
of Deity and redemptive power. Nor would it 
be worth her while to do it if she could, for the 
Christ of the rationalist is not the Christ that 
the world wants for its sins and sufferings, its 
wrongs and perplexities. The world believed on 
Christ because in Him it found a Saviour. But 
if God has not revealed Himself in Christ, 
Christ is no Saviour. His power is a deception 
while it lasts; as soon as the rationalist has 
fully undeceived the world, that power has 
vanished. And if the world ceases to believe 
that God has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, 
how long will it be before it ceases to believe in 
God? “Lord, to whomshall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 


* The concluding words of Dr. Sanday’s Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel. Cp. a striking passage too long for quotation 
in Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. 14 ff. 
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